Labor Hits . 


Tax Boon 


® dividend recipient 


vidbivila © 


Special tax benefits on stock 
dividends, enacted by the Repub- 
jican-controlled 83rd Congress, 
sepresented “a bonanza for the 
high-income taxpayers,” the 
AFL-CIO has declared in en- 
dorsing Pres. John F. Kennedy’s 
proposals to abolish these tax 

ileges. 

Organized labor “strongly op- 
posed” the special deductions at the 
time of their enactment in 1954, 

H. Ruttenberg, director of 
the AFL-CIO Dept. of Research, 
reminded the House Ways & Means 
Committee. 

> “Nothing that has t= ved 
since that time,” he « has 
changed labor's opinio; hat 
these loopholes represented “fa- 
yorable treatment to one class of 
income receivers at the expense 
of all others.” 

Currently the law allows tax- 
payers with dividend income two 
special benefits: 

@ A taxpayer may exclude from 
his income the first $50 received in 
stock dividends. In the case of 
married couples, the exclusion is 
$100. 

e@ A taxpayer is entitled to de- 
duct from his tax an amount equal 
to 4 percent of all dividends re- 
ceived above the exclusion. 

In his tax message to Congress, 
Kennedy called these provisions 
“wholly inequitable” and declared 
they “greatly overcompensate the 
in the high- 
income bracket, while giving either 
insufficient or no relief to share- 
holders with smaller income.” 

Rescinding of the 1954 stock 
income provisions, the President 
said, would produce a revenue. 
gain of $450 million annually. 

Ruttenberg emphasized that or- 
ganized labor is not “against divi- 
dend income.” Dividends, he said, 
“play an important role in the 
American economy,” since they are 
“the means of providing a return 
to the owners of equities in Amer- 
ican industry.” 

The issue before the committee, 
he declared, is “how dividends 
should be taxed.” He added that 
“it is our judgment that all sources 
of income—whether it be wages, 
rents, dividends or interest—should 
be treated alike under our tax laws.” 

The AFL-CIO spokesman 
pointed out that stock ownership 
is confined to a “relatively small 
minority” of American families. 
He cited a recent study by the 
University of Michigan Survey 
Research Center showing that in 

1959 and 1960 “only 14 per- 


(Continued on Page 5) 


Mills Plans Hearings 
On Health Care Bill 


Hearings on the Anderson- 
King health care bill will be 
the next order of business for 
the House Ways & Means 
Committee, Chairman Wilbur 
D. Mills (D-Ark.) has an- 
Rounced. 

A date for the first public 
hearing on the subject— 
health insurance for the aged 
Under the Social Security Act 
will be set after the com- 
Mittee finishes hearings on 
Pres. John F. Kennedy’s re- 
Cent tax message, Mills said. 

Sen. Clinton P. Anderson 
(D-N. M.) said he welcomed 
the announcement, in view of 
doubis that had been ex- 
Pressed that any progress 
Would be made on health care 
legislation in this session of 

gress. Anderson, co-spon- 

‘Ser of the Anderson-King 

bill, said he hopes the House 

hearings will be followed by 
gs in the Senate. 
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Heads Toward SenateVote 


| IN HISTORIC MOMENT at White House, Pres. John F. Kennedy presents to AFL-CIO Pres. 


George Meany a pen with which he signed minimum wage law achieving first breakthrough in basic 
coverage since enactment of Fair Labor Standards Act in 1938. Looking on (left to right) are Sen. 
Pat McNamara (D-Mich.), Senate sponsor of bill; Rep. Adam Clayton Powell (D-N. Y.), chairman 
of House Labor Committee; House Majority Leader John W. McCormack (D-Mass.); Senate 
Majority Whip Hubert H. Humphrey (D-Minn.); Rep. James Roosevelt (D-Calif.), House sponsor; 


Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg; and Rep. Carl Albert (D-Okla.), House whip. 


(See story Page 11.) 


Raise Ends 
Rail Crisis 
In Canada 


Toronto, Ont.—A dispute 
threatening a nationwide railway 
strike has been ended with 111,- 
000 non-operating employes win- 
ning the largest single total pay 
increase in Canadian history. 

The non-operating workers will 
share a $34-million raise under 
terms of the settlement with the 
two largest North American rail 
systems, Canadian National and 
Canadian Pacific. 

The victory could not be meas- 
ured in terms of the wage increases 
alone. 

Six months ago, the government 
banned a strike and imposed a wage 
freeze because the CPR and CNR 
said they could not afford to pay 
the recommendations of a govern- 
ment conciliation board. 

The actual settlement gave the 
15 unions the exact recommenda- 
tions of the conciliation board— 
14 cents an hour and four weeks 
of vacation after 25 years—retro- 
active to Jan. 1, 1960. 

The rail presidents protested that 
the award, which brings average 
non-op wages to $1.91 an hour, was 
exorbitant. They said they had to 
pay it because the non-operating 
employes were determined to strike 
for it. 

The settlement also resulted in 
a victory for labor’s demand that 
railway wages be measured ac- 
cording to pay in the durable goods 
industries. 

The conciliation board upheld 
this contention and awarded the 14 
cents so that the non-operating em- 


(Continued on Page 3) 


Heavy Backlog Deplored: 


NLRB Considering 
Delegating Powers 


By David L. Perlman 


The National Labor Relations Board, bogged down by the great- 
est backlog of undecided cases in its history, is working on a plan 
to speed its work by delegating authority to make decisions in unfair 
labor practice cases to its 64 trial examiners throughout the nation. 

NLRB Executive Sec. Ogden W. Fields told a House Labor sub- 


committee that the five board mem- 
bers “cannot possibly decide all the 
ever-increasing number of cases 
coming before them.” He said the 
NLRB “is now moving . . . in the 
direction of delegating its authority, 
directing itself to become an ap- 
pellate body.” 

The board has already given its 
regional directors power to act on 
petitions for representation elec- 
tions, starting May 15. Fields said 
the NLRB is “actively considering” 
revamping its role under the Re- 
organization Act recently passed by 
Congress. Reorganization proposals 
submitted by the President become 
effective after 60 days unless dis- 
approved by the House or Senate. 


The subcommittee, headed by 
Rep. Roman C, Pucinski (D-Ill.), 
also heard sharp criticism of the 
NLRB and particularly of its de- 
cisions during the Eisenhower 
Administration from union of- 
ficers and attorneys. 


Pres. William Pollock of the Tex- 
tile Workers Union of America told 
the subcommittee: 

“Our bitter experience, partic- 
ularly during the last eight years, 
convinces us that the NLRB ma- 
jority is a biased group which favors 
employers and aids them in their 


efforts to deny workers the right 
to freedom of association in un- 
ions of their choice. 

“To aggravate this situation, the 
NLRB’s administration of this law, 
is marked by indifference, laxity 
and incompetence.” 


(Continued on Page 12) 


House Unit 


Also Clears 


|| Measure 


By Gene Zack 
The Senate has cleared its 
decks for action on a $2.5 billion 


federal aid-to-education bill that 


would provide grants over. the 
next three years which states 


could use for public school con- 


struction or teachers’ salaries, or 
both. 

Debate was expected to open 
May 16 on a bill, cleared by the 
Senate Education Committee, 
which retains the principles urged 


in Pres, John F, Kennedy's educa- 


tion message to Congress but calls 
for more funds and a different 
method of distributing them among 
the states. 

Under the bill, which cleared the 
committee by a 12-2 vote, grants 
would be made under a complex 
formula based on student popula- 
tion and per capita income in each 
state. The grants would range from 
a low of $9.26 per pupil in Con- 
necticut to a high of $27.77 in Mis- 


sissippi, South Carolina and Are 
kansas. 
This “equalization formula” 


would add about $252 million to 
the recommendations submitted 
by the President, who had asked 
for a minimum allocation of $15 
per pupil, plus adjustments to 
take into account per capita in- 
come. 

The Senate Committee departed 
from the White House recommen- 
dations in another major respect, 
Kennedy, facing squarely the so- 
called “religious issue” which had 
been raised in the 1960 presidential 
campaign, had made it clear that 
since no funds would be allocated 


to church schools, students in these 
schools would not be counted in> 


pw oc i funds allocated to each 
state. 

The committee, headed by Sen. 
Lister Hill (D-Ala.), rejected this 


(Continued on Page 11) 


Policy Shifts, Delays 
Cited in Missile Lag 


Management decisions and an “inordinate number” of changes in 
construction plans—rather: than labor disputes—have been “pri- 
marily” responsible for delays in the nation’s missile base construc- 


tion program, Pres. C. J. Haggerty of the AFL-CIO Building & 
Construction Trades Dept. has told Congress. 


In a statement filed with the® 


Senate Government Operations 
Permanent Investigations subcom- 
mittee, which has been seeking to 
pinpoint responsibility for America’s 
space lag, Haggerty emphasized 
that the BCTD “does not condone 
unauthorized, irresponsible and un- 
justified strikes at missile bases.” 
To “reduce such local work stop- 
pages to a minimum,” he told the 
subcommittee headed by Sen. John 
L. McClellan (D-Ark.), the BCTD 
in February “voluntarily and un- 


ilaterally” approved an unprece- 
dented peacetime policy of using the 
full power of the department and 
its 18 affiliated unions to prevent 
disruption of the missile program, 

Haggerty’s statement was 
placed in the record as McCkellan 
called a temporary halt in the 
hearings. The action was taken 
pending what McClellan said 
would be the issuance of an 
executive order by Pres. John F: 


~ @ontinyed on Page 4) 
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Peter Heals” —- oe Cleared: : E 
~ aes Post Political Spending 
Wit S. ; 

sas at ce Charge Collapses 

hha been named aststant commis Anchorage, Alaska—A federal charge of illegal political expendi. 


-sioner. for publications and’ program 

planning in the Labor Dept.’s Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. 

A native of New York, Henle 
was graduated from Swarthmore 
College in 1940, emerged from 
World War II as a major in the 
Air Force, and received a master’s 
degree from American University. 
_ He worked for the former AFL 
from’ 1946 101952, spent a year. 
‘with the National names agmag 

ment Pomey,: ‘Committee ‘jin the 


Peter Henle 
‘Labor Dept. and returned to the 


AFL in 1953. He was named 
assistant director of research 
upon the AFL-CIO merger in 

_ 1955 and has been working in 
the areas of unemployment, tax- 
ation, consumer problems and 
economic statistics. He is vice 
chairman of the Federal Statistics: 
Users Conference, which is dedi-, 
cated to improving federal sta- 
tistics, and has been secretary of 
the AFL-CIO Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

Henle will take over the post of 
Philip Arnow, :now serving as: ex- 
ecutive director of the Presidential 
Railroad Commission. 

Paul R. Kerschbaum, BLS chief 
of program planning and a BLS 
staff member since 1945, was ap- 
pointed assistant commissioner for 
management and field services. He 
succeeds Henry J. Fitzgerald, who 
retired in March. 


NLRB cman 
Feldesman as 
New Counsel 


William Feldesman, law professor 
at Syracuse University and a prom- 
inent arbitrator, has been appointed 
solicitor of the National Labor 
Relations Board. 

Feldesman, who served as as- 
sistant general counsel of the 
NLRB from 1947 to 1956, was 
named by NLRB Chairman 
Frank W. McCulloch to succeed 
James YV. Constantine as the 
board’s principal legal adviser, 
effective June 5. Constantine will 
become legal consultant to 
Board Member Boyd Leedom, 
former chairman, 


Feldesman, 47, served on the 
NLRB staff for five years before 
being named assistant general coun- 


sel in 1947, 

In addition to teaching, Feldes- 
man has been engaged in private 
law practice as a member of the 
Rochester, N. Y., firm of Coyle, 
Marks, Feldesman and Jordan. He 
is a member of labor arbitration 
panels of the Federal Mediation & 
Conciliation Service, the New York 
‘State Board of Mediation and the 


Bourguiba 
On Visit to 


AMERICAN LABOR’S HELP in » Tunisia’ s fight for independence 
was recalled by Pres, Habib Bourguiba of ‘Tunisia when he was 
.| greeted by Pres. George Meany during a visit to AFL-CIO head- 
| quarters. Shown from left to right are Meany, Habib Bourguiba, Jr., 
Tunisian ambassador to the U. S. who acted as translator, Bourguiba 
and AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler. 


Pres. Habib Bourguiba of Tunisia, an old friend of the AFL-CIO, 
dropped in for a visit at federation headquarters in Washington while 
on his official trip to the United States. 

He was greeted by AFL-CIO leaders headed by Pres. George 
Meany, who said, “It’s good to see you again.” 


Welcomed 
AFL-CIO 


us,” replied Bourguiba. “It is a 
pleasure to visit those who helped 
us in our strenuous fight for free- 
dom. I have not forgotten the con- 
vention in San Francisco, where 
you invited Farhat Hached and 
me.” 

Bourguiba referred to a conven- 
tion nearly 10 years ago at which, 


Union Wins 
Puerto Rican 
Leather Plants 


San Juan, P. R.—Unionization 
of three new Puerto Rican plants 
with 400 employes as the result of 
a major Organizing drive has been 
announced by Pres. Norman Zu- 
kowsky of the Leather Goods, 
Plastics & Novelty Workers. 

Initial contracts containing. sub- 
stantial wage increases and other 
benefits, including health and wel- 
fare programs, have been negotiated 
for workers in two Puerto Rico 
Tanning Corp. plants in Caguas 
Juncos, and the recently-established 
plant of the Billfold Corp. of 
America at Gurabo. 

The union's beachhead in Puerto 
Rico was established when the 
Caguas plant of Craftsman Bill- 
folds of Puerto Rico was organized. 

The recent successes were pained 
in a campaign aimed at unionizing 
the whole of the island’s rapidly- 
growing small leather goods indus- 
try. It is being led by Zukowsky 
with the assistance of Intl. Rep. 
Ralph Cennamo and Staff Organ- 
izers Dionisia Carrillo and Ellalio 


- “I do not forget the help you gave? 


he recalled, his welcome was deeply 
appreciated because he was not 
there the head of an independent 
nation but a freedom fighter. 
UHached, general secretary of the 
General Union of Tunisian Work- 
ers and an executive board member 
of the Intl. Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, was assassinated in 
Tunisia in 1952 after being denied 
permission to leave the country and 
attend an ICFTU board meeting 
in New York. 

Meany emphasized that U.S. 
labor’s faith in Bourguiba and 
his associates was justified, and 
‘praised him for bringing Tunisia 
into the 20th Century. 

“More importantly,” said Meany, 
“you have brought liberty to your 
people and we are sure that you will 
also bring them prosperity. Thank 
you very much for coming to see 
us.” 

Among those greeting Bourguiba 
were AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William 
F. Schnitzler and Vice Presidents 
James B. Carey, Joseph D. Keenan 
and James A. Suffridge. Schnitz- 
ler and Carey had met him at an 
ICFTU congress in Tunisia in 1957. 

Meany and Bourguiba talked 
briefly in the former’s office. The 
Tunisian president was accom- 
panied by his son, Habib Bour- 
guiba, Jr., his country’s ambassador 
to the U.S., who served as an in- 
terpreter. A reception followed in 
the Executive Council room. 

Before leaving the building, Bour- 
guiba presented a bound copy of 
his speeches to Meany as a.“token 
of friendship” for American labor 
and in recognition of its encourage- 


Marcano. 


case. 


NERB Will Appeal 
Darlington Setback 


Greensboro, N. C.—The National Labor Relations Board has 
served notice of appeal from a federal judge’s order prohibiting the 
board from considering new evidence in the Darlington Mfg. Co. 


Involved are job rights and back pay for more than 500 Darling- 


ment of Tunisian independence. 


when the company closed its plant 
in 1956 and went out of business 
after they had voted for union rep- 
reséntation. The Textile Workers 


ton workers who lost their jobs® 


American Arbitration Association. 


Union of America has argued that 
the Darlington mill was controlled 


by the Deering Milliken chain. Both 


companies were headed by Roger 


Milliken. 

After an initial ruling by an 
NLRB trial examiner that Dar- 
lington’s conduct was an unfair 
labor practice but that the Deer- 
ing Milliken firm could not be 


held responsible the labor board 
remanded the case for a further 
hearing on the basis of new evi- 
dence uncovered by the TWUA. 


U.S. District Judge C. C. Wyche 
granted the company’s request for a 
restraining order barring further 
hearings in the case and requiring 
the NLRB to make its final decision 
on the basis of facts already in the 
record. The judge held that the 
board “has failed to act with dis- 
patch in the handling and determi- 


tures by the Anchorage Central Labor Council has collapsed i in court 
with a directed verdict of acquittal. 

The indictment, obtained. by the Justice Dept. during the term of 
former Atty. Gen. William P. Rogers, charged that the council made 


from. its general funds in paying 
for four 15-minute television pro- 
grams publicizing labor endorse- 
ment of two Democratic candidates 
for the Senate and one Democratic 
candidate for the House. 

The indictment charged that 
during October and November 
1958 the televised broadcasts 
“included expressions of political 
advocacy” and “were intended to 
influence the general electorate,” 
including citizens “who were not 
members of any labor organiza- 
tion.” 


Declaring that the facts of the 
television broadcasts were not in 
dispute—that the only issue was 
whether federal law had been vio- 
lated—U.S. District Judge Walter 
H. Hodge issued a direct verdict 
of acquittal after the government 
had presented its case to the jury. 
The acquittal is not subject to ap- 
peal. 
Hodge noted that the telecasts 
were a continuing part of the coun- 
cil’s activities, dating back to 1955, 
and were the only regular means of 
gual with union mem- 
rs. 


The judge pointed out that the 
U.S. Supreme Court in 1948 had 
upheld the right of unions to use 
their newspapers to publicize poli- 
tical endorsements and he noted 


A National Labor Relations 


Machinists’ organizing drive. 


+h 


an illegal “expenditure” of $244 


that the cost of the tilevision tke pfo- 
grams was less than the cost of pub. 
lishing a newspaper. 


He emphasized that the tele- 
casts were largely paid for out 
of a special “TV fund,” to which 
affiliated unions contributed vol- 
untarily. Noting that each union 
decided by vote of its membership 
whether to contribute and how 
much to contribute, the judge 
added: 

“Surely that is voluntary; and 
that I think is the crux of the 
situation here.” 


The judge commented that the 
Corrupt Practices Act, which bans 
corporations or labor unions from 
making contributions or expendi- 
tures in connection with federal 
elections, was designed to prevent 
corporations and unions from “con- 
trolling elections” and to protect 
the rights of individual union mem- 
bers. 

He concluded that “the statute 
was not designed to prohibit the 
type of activity disclosed by the evi- 
dence in this case,” and added: 

. Iam in accord . . . that it 
not the intent that the statute cover 
cases such as this any more than a 
newspaper, which is a corporation 
or published by a corporation, con- 
taining editorials favoring or dis 


favoring political candidates.” 


6 Ordered Reinstated 
In ‘Bugged’ Trailer Plant 


Board trial examiner has recom- 


mended the reinstatement with back pay of six employes of a Balti- 
more trailer company, admittedly fired in an effort to break up 4 


James W. Fyle, president of the Intl. Trailer Co., which is now 


a 


in receivership, testified under oath¢ 


at the NLRB hearing that the 
plant had been “bugged” in an ef- 
fort to overhear conversations of 
workers and that employes were 
dismissed on trumped-up charges if 
“we thought they had ever been 
connected with a union, or had 
ever worked at a place where they 
had a union.” 


After attempting to unravel 
the tangled relationship between 
Intl. Trailer and its sales agent, 
Gibralter Industries, Inc., Trial 
Examiner Louis Plost recom- 
mended that orders be issued 
against both companies directing 
reinstatement of the fired em- 
ployes and requiring the Gibral- 
ter firm to bargain with the IAM. 


In December 1960, the ex- 
aminer noted, Intl. Trailer Co. 
went out of business and the Gi- 
bralter firm took over the employes 


edying International’s unfair labor 
practices.” 

Until that time, testimony at the 
hearing revealed, employes didn’t 
know whether they were employed 
by Gibralter or Intl. Trailer. 

The union organizing drive be- 
gan last summer after the com- 
pany canceled paid vacations for 
its employes. 

Under questioning at the NLRB 
hearing, Fyle described how he and 
Charles F. Painter, president of Gi- 
bralter, paid a midnight visit to the 
home of one of the workers, 
Thomas C. Collins, to try to get 
information about a union meeting 
the night before. In Fyle’s own 
words: 


nation” of the case. 


“and became responsible for rem- |. 


length as to what was going on 
- « » Who was involved and who 
were the ringleaders and the or- 
ganizers in the plant. We spent 
a couple of hours there and we 


kept digging the hole deeper, bat \[ 


we still couldn’t get any informe 
tion out of Collins. ... It ap 
peared he was a little bit smarter 
than we had him figured.” 


After that, Fyle testified, “we 
thought up an excuse and Mr 
Stutsman [the plant manager] 
fired him.” 

Describing how management 
had the plant “bugged” in 
August, Fyle said the purpose wa 
“to listen in on conversations of 
the different employes” and 
out who was involved in the union” 

He said the bugging was disco® 
tinued after four or five days b 
cause: 

“The speakers we bought wert 
of such intensity that it wasa’t 
of much value. Most of it w# 


people got under the micro J 


phone, it just became impossible 
to understand and so we found t 
impractical.” 

Describing the selection of wot 
ers for dismissal, Fyle said: 

“We began literally to cles 
house . . . anybody that had ev 
worked at a place that had a unidl 
—or we thought by their wag# 
. . . they had at-one time be@ 
union members, we set up a list 
proceeded to go to work... 
felt that anybody that had bet 
involved in it before probabl! 


“We questioned him at great 


would be hooked up in it agail" 
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In LG Reporting Failure 


Labor Spy Charge 


Names Chicagoans} 


Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg 


has charged a Chicago rug manu- 


facturer and a detective agency with having failed to report pay- 


ments for spying on workers and 
The civil complaints, filed in U 


their union. 
. S. District Court in Washington, 


D. C., together make up the first action brought against an employer 


or his agent under the reporting“ 
and disclosure provisions of the 
Landrum-Griffin Act. 


The suits charge that the Illinois 
State Detective Agency furnished 
jnformation to the Olson Rug Co. 
“concerning the activities of ... 
employes and the Textile Workers 
of America” and charge that Olson 
engaged the agency for that pur- 


Allegations of labor spying also 
are involved in a current con- 
tempt proceeding before the 
U.S. Court of Appeals in Chi- 
cago, where the National Labor 
Relations Board has asked that 
the Olson company be cited for 
contempt of a 1958 decree order- 
ing it to bargain with the TWUA. 
The union, which won bargain- 
ing rights in a 1957 representa- 
tion election, is still seeking its 
first contract. 

TWUA Pres. William Pollock 
told a House Labor subcommittee 
on May 9 that “the evidence which 
provoked this court hearing was 


the discovery that the employer had 
infiltrated detectives. into the un- 
ion’s bargaining committee.” 

The Labor Dept. suits were 
brought under Sec. 203 of the 
Landrum-Griffin Act which re- 
quires employers and third parties 
to report to the Secretary of Labor 
within 30 days after the close of 
the fiscal year “any expenditure, 
during the fiscal year, where an 
object thereof, directly or indirect- 
ly, is to interfere with, restrain or 
coerce employes in the right to 
organize and bargain collectively.” 

The complaint against both 
the Olson company and the de- 
tective agency covered the period 
from Sept. 14, 1959, the effective 
date of L-G, to Dec. 31, 1959, 
the end of the fiscal year for 
both firms. 


The suit asks the court to direct 
the two firms to file reports cover- 
ing past activities and to enjoin 
them from violating the reporting 
law in the future. No penalty is 
provided in the civil action. 


Rubber Workers Win 
Pay Hike At Goodyear 


Akron, O.—The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., largest firm in the 
rubber industry, has reached agreement with the Rubber Workers 
on wage increases for 20,000 workers in 11 plants. 

The parties had reached settlement on a master contract, not in- 
cluding wages, on Apr. 15. They reopened negotiations after the 


union concluded wage settlements® 


for 16,000 Firestone Tire workers, 
3,500 at General Tire, and 1,400 
at Seiberling Rubber Co. 

Goodyear and the union issued 


Official Says 
L-G Reports 
Filed Smoothly 


Chicago—The union reporting 
and disclosure provisions of the 
Landrum-Griffin Act have been en- 
forced with a minimum of “litiga- 
tion and headlines,” Commissioner 
John L. Holcombe of the Bureau 
of Labor-Management Reports has 
said here. 

In a speech at Roosevelt Uni- 
versity, Holcombe said that more 
than 1,200 technical violations of 
the law have been remedied through 
cooperation and voluntary compli- 
ance as compared with 25 cases 
how in the courts. 

Fears that innocent reporting 
Mistakes would result in local un- 
ion officers being subjected to fines 
or jail terms have “not been sub- 
Stantiated,” he declared. Some un- 
ion officials “find the [reporting] 
load lighter” than before the L-G 
Act, he added. 


He said that “although many 
thousands of errors were included 
in the reports filed with us in the 
past year, not one union officer 
has been taken to court for a 
reporting error.” 

Declaring that “voluntary com- 
Pliance” will continue to be the 
Prime objective of the government, 
Holcombe cited the action taken by 
an international union after govern- 
Ment investigators had found evi- 
dence of ballot box irregularities in 
a local union election. The inter- 
National, Holcombe said, suspended 
the local officers and appointed an 
administrator who conducted new 
elections which reversed the report- 
ed results of the first vote. 


a joint announcement of these con- 
tract terms: 

@ Effective June 5, 1961, in- 
creases of 7.5 cents an hour in five 
tire plants, 3.5 cents in six non-tire 
plants. 

@ As of June 11, 1962, an ad- 
ditional 7 cents an hour for tire 
plant workers, 4 cents in non-tire 
plants. 


@ One more paid holiday, mak- 
ing eight per year in all plants. 
The wage agreement, similar 
to those reached with the other 
companies, is subject to ratifica- 
tion by a majority of local unions 
representing a majority of the 
affected members. Company and 
union representatives also must 
negotiate local supplemental 
agreements before wage and 
working conditions agreements 
go into effect. 


Goodyear tire plants are located 
in Akron, Gadsden, Ala., Los An- 
geles, Jackson, Mich., and Topeka, 
Kan. Non-tire plants are at St. 
Marys, O., Muncie, Ind., Lincoln, 
Neb., New Bedford, Mass., Wind- 
sor, Vt., and North Chicago, Ill. 

The master contract previously 
negotiated provides these agree- 
ments on working conditions and 
the supplemental unemployment 
benefit plan: 

@ Extension of SUB benefits in 
all states, in line with the Tempo- 
rary Unemployment Compensation 
Act, to increase weekly maximum 
benefits from $30 to $35 when an 
employe is eligible for state unem- 
ployment benefits, and from $52 to 
$57 when he is not; employes with 
five or more years of service may 
receive optional separation awards 
in a lump sum after being laid off 
more than two years. 

@ Vacation schedule improve- 
ments, giving three weeks after 10 
years of service, four weeks after 
22 years. 

Still to be concluded are nego- 
tiations between URW and the U.S. 
Rubber and B. F. Goodrich com- 
panies. 


FUND-RAISING DRIVE by Local Div. 685 of Street Railway Employes resulted in presentation of 
special school bus to Brantford, Ont., School for Retarded Children. Don Houliston, a member of 
Local 685’s fund-raising committee, is shown presenting keys to Mrs. B. R. Dunn, school principal. 
The Ontario local has raised a total of $6,000 to date for the school. 


Art Museum 
Signs Pact 


With SCME 


New York — The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art has signed a collec- 
tive bargaining agreement with Lo- 
cal 1503, State, County & Munici- 
pal Employes, benefiting about 250 
workers in technical, operating, se- 
curity and maintenance depart- 
ments. 

It was the first formal agree- 
ment with any New York mu- 
seum or zoological society by 
AFSCME, whose Local 1501 has 
been trying for more than two 
years to win recognition from 
the New York Zoological Soci- 
ety. More than 300 workers at 
the Bronx Zoo and Coney Island 
Aquarium have been on strike 
against the society since Apr. 2. 

The new contract at the Metro- 
politan Museum provides for un- 
ion recognition, retirement benefits, 
employer-paid insurance, holiday 
pay, sick leave, seniority, grievance 
procedures and paid overtime. A 
no-strike clause guarantees the 
safety of museum exhibits. 

Executive Dir. Jerry Wurf of the 
union’s District Council 37 praised 
the museum’s officers, trustees and 
negotiators for helping make “free 
and open” bargaining possible and 
said he hoped responsible Zoo and 
Aquarium officials would agree to 
negotiate a settlement also. 


Wire Strike 
Won after 
Six Months 


Toronto, Ont.—It took six 
menths—all of them cold—to do 
it, but employes of the Industrial 
Wire & Cable, Ltd., in suburban 
Etobicoke, came out ahead in a 
strike. 

Members of Local 24825, di- 
rectly chartered by the Canadian 
Labour Congress, won a 5-cents- 
an-hour wage incfease retroac- 
tive to Aug. 17, 1960, against the 
company’s original attempt to im- 
pose a 5 percent pay cut. 


They also retained the compul- 
sory dues checkoff for members of 
the local and obtained the right to a 
plantwide vote conducted by the 
Labor Dept. to determine if it 
should be extended to all employes. 
They preserved the job rights of 
all members except for eight whose 
future will be determined by the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board. 

Eighty of the original 84 strikers 
stayed on the picket line throughout 
the walkout. The CLC and affiliated 
locals gave strong support, with an 
estimated $60,000 paid in strike 


benefits, 


Record Pay Hike Ends 


Canadian Rail Crisis 


(Continued from Page 1) 
ployes would not fall further be- 
hind workers in the durable goods 
industries. The increase did not 
enable the railway workers to nar- 
row the 15-cents-an-hour gap be- 
tween their pay and that in durable 
goods. 

The size of the settlement, which 
came after government pressure 
for an agreement to end the 18- 
month-old dispute, also meant that 
workers would no longer be expec- 
ted to subsidize the railways through 
substandard wage rates. 

The wage freeze was imposed last 
December so that the government 
could await the report of a Royal 
Commission on Transportation that 
was studying the financial condition 
of the two railways. 

The commission’s first report 
called for massive public sub- 
sidies, starting at $97 million a 
year, to compensate the railways 
for uneconomic operations car- 
ried on in the national interest. 

The government is expected to 
announce the size of the subsidies 
this month. They would compen- 
sate the railways for government- 
imposed cheap grain rates, unprofit- 
able branch line operations and 
other services that drain railway 
revenues. 

The non-operating employes’ 
Joint Negotiating Committee headed 
by Frank H. Hall, Canadian vice- 
president of the Railway Clerks, 
argued that railway workers should 
not have to subsidize these opera- 
tions through their pay checks. 

The conciliation board last No- 
vember recommended pay boosts 

of 2 cents an hour back to Jan. 1, 
1960; 5 cents from Sept. 1, 1960 
and 4 percent (7 cents) from May 
I, 496%. 

The unions accepted the 14 
cents award in November though 
they had asked for 25 cents. The 


USWA Maintains 
Scholarship Plan 


Pittsburgh, Pa—Members of the 
Steelworkers have maintained a 
$150,000 scholarship program this 
year despite widespread unemploy- 
ment in the industry, according to 
an article in Steel Labor, the union’s 
official monthly publication. 

Eleven of the union’s 29 districts 
in the U.S. and Canada support 24 
scholarship programs, while local 
unions grant an additional 110 
awards each year. Awards run from 
$75 to $4,000. 

The fact that the programs were 
continued despite reductions in 
dues and personal income was de- 
scribed by USWA Pres. David J. 
McDonald as “truly sacrificial giv- 
ins.” 


railways rejected it, pleading that 
they could not afford any wage 
increases, 

The government sided with the 
railways, banning a scheduled strike 
and freezing wages until May 15. 

The non-operating unions re- 
scheduled their strike for May 16, 
arguing they had taken their case 
before a public tribunal and had 
won it. 

The labor negotiators are already 
preparing for the next round of 
bargaining. Talks will begin in No- 
vember, since this contract expires 
Dec. 31, 1961. 


Rail Merger 
Rush Hit 
By Harrison 


Cincinnati — Pres. George M. 
Harrison of the Railway Clerks has 
warned that the nation’s railroads 
will all be government-owned “with- 
in 10 years” unless the present wave 
of proposed mergers is halted. 

Addressing the union’s annual 
organizational meeting here, Harri- 
son told the 200 delegates that the 
prosperous railroads are merging 
and leaving the poor roads stranded. 

“If the well-to-do roads get the 
green light for their mergers,” 
he said, “the poor roads will be 
in bankruptcy and the govern- 
ment will have to step in and help 
them.” 

Declaring it “unthinkable” that 
the areas served by “problem” rail- 
roads will give up rail transporta- 
tion, Harrison said these roads “will 
have to be taken over by the govy- 
ernment.” 

By that time, he said, “the fat 
will have been picked off the car- 
casses of the well-to-do roads and 
they will be ... ready for govern- 
ment ownership.” , 

Declaring “we must fight the 
merger situation with all the might 
and resources we have,” Harrison 
urged the delegates not to be “taken 
in” by management and go along 
with mergers simply because their 
own road would be the surviving 
one. 

“You have a responsibility to 
every worker on every railroad in 
the country,” he emphasized. 

Declaring that mergers now con- 
templated would eliminate 200,000 
jobs, Harrison warned that the rail- 
roads are visiting business and civic 
groups “trying to sell them the idea 
that mergers are good.” 

He urged railroad employes to 
“tell the other story. Tell it to their 
druggist, their doctor, their filling 
station operator, their grocer and 
all the other people who depend on 
their paychecks.” 
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education at New York University, at sixth annual AFL-CIO 
National Conference on Community Services at Atlantic City, N. J. 
With Dodson is Leo Perlis, director of AFL-CIO Community 


Service Activities. 


Community Affairs Seen 
Industrial Peace Base 


Atlantic City, N. J.—Labor-management cooperation in com- 
munity affairs might well become a base for cooperative solution of 
industrial problems, Machinists Pres. Al J. Hayes told the sixth 
annual AFL-CIO National Conference on Community Services here. 


Hayes, in a speech titled “The 


ROLE OF LABOR in health, welfare and recreational agencies was 
emphasized by Dr. Dan W. Dodson, right, director of school of 


In Senate Testimony: 


Union Leader as a Community 


Leader,” said: 
operation and habits of trust built 
up in solving community problems 
might well carry over into the 
solving of industrial problems.” 
Such cooperation could become, he 
asserted, “the foundation from 
which settlements would grow with- 
out the need for strikes, litigation 
and community friction.” 

He said “honest economic dif- 
ferences” must not be permitted 
“to obscure the fundamental be- 
lief of both [management and 
labor] in our economic and 
political system.” 

In his speech read by Charles 
West, Hayes’ assistant, the IAM 
president cited some of the reasons 
why union officers do not take part 
in community affairs and “some 
reasons why they should.” 

@ Because they are “extremely 
busy men,” union officers “duck the 
Opportunity and the obligation to 
serve community needs.” However, 
it is one of the “normal obligations” 


“Patterns of co-® 


of union leadership, he pointed out. 


Doctors Warned on 


Health Pla 


Omaha, Neb.—Organized medicine, through its support of the 
Kerr-Mills law passed by Congress last year, has opened the way to 
greater government involvement in the “operation, organization and 
control of medicine,” Auto Workers Vice Pres. Leonard Woodcock 


has warned. 


@ Many union leaders believe 
they are “not wanted” because of 
“newspaper reports about rack- 
eteers, corruption, and strikes.” But 
the labor movement “reflects and 
typifies all the qualities, good and 
bad, of the American people,” 
Hayes asserted, adding that closer 
cooperation with other groups in 
seeking solutions to community 
problems would be “mutually bene- 
ficial.” 

@ Union leaders themselves 
“have some prejudices” and tend to 
look upon business and professional 
people as “stuffed shirts,” he said, 
and this is “just as erroneous as the 
belief that all labor officials are 
crooks or racketeers. 

“Union participation in commu- 
nity affairs is important for its own 
sake,” not just for “good public re- 
lations,” Hayes declared, since 
there are times when “organized 
labor will have to take an un- 
popular position, regardless of 
what it will do to our public 
relations.” 


n Tacties 


~S 
“4 


Addressing a meeting of the 
Nebraska State Medical Associa- 
tion here, Woodcock told the doc- 
tors that in their “virulent oppo- 
sition” to placing health care for 
the aged under social security, they 
have “accepted an extension of 
nagging local regulation” of the 
medical profession. 

The Kerr-Mills law provides for 
federal grants to finance some health 
care for senior citizens in those 
states where legislatures appropri- 
ate added funds. Aid would be 
made available through public wel- 
fare departments which submit ap- 
plicants for assistance to what 
Woodcock called “degrading and 
humiliating” means tests. 

The UAW official said that 
organized medicine endorsed the 
Kerr-Mills approach “reluctantly 
and only as what medicine con- 
ceived to be the lesser of two 
evils.” He characterized it as 
“charity medicine, unworthy of 


America and degrading to those 
it purports to assist.” 

He said the Kerr-Mills program 
is “bound up in red tape . . . which 
regulates the agencies and institu- 
tions that can be used; . . . restricts 
the choice of physician; . . . (and) 
pays doctors on a cut-rate basis.” 

He urged the doctors to aban- 
don their opposition to financing 
health care through social se- 
curity, and declared that “virtu- 
ally the only time doctors are 
heard to speak up on broad so- 
cial or economic problems is 
when they stand in opposition to 
a remedial program.” 

Woodcock added: 

“Too often, the image is trans- 
mitted of a profession interested 
more in income than healing, one 
that not only fights proposed solu- 
tions to real problems but officially 
denies the existence of the problems 
themselves.” 


fire and health hazards. 


Labor Backs Program for 


Hospital, Medical School Aid 


The nation’s “urgent problems” in the health care field call for ; 
grants for expansion and improvement of hospital and nursing home facilities, medical schoo} 
construction and medical and dental scholarships, the AFL-CIO has declared. 

At the same time, AFL-CIO Legislative Dir. Andrew J. Biemiller declared in testimony before 
the House Commerce Committee and a Senate Public Welfare subcommittee, Congress must strike 


prompt congressional action on 


down the “economic barrier that 
stands between many persons sed | 
the care they need” by approving 
Administration proposals to finance 
health care for the aged through 
social security. 

Testifying on Administration pro- 
posals for nursing-home construc- 
tion grants, contained in a bill 
sponsored by Rep. Oren Harris 
(D-Ark.), the federation spokesman 
cited a current deficit of 261,054 
nursing home beds. This figure, he 
said, includes 134,000 classified as 
“nonacceptable,” on the basis of 


Biemiller described as “woe- 
fully inadequate” the Adminis- 
tration request that the present 
authorization of $10 million in 
matching federal grants for 
nursing home construction be 
doubled. The full $20 million 
thus provided, he told the House 
committee, would make possible 
an annual construction of facili- 
ties to provide only 5,840 new 
beds—2.2 percent of the number 
needed. 

He cited earlier testimony by the 
Dept. of Health, Education & Wel- 
fare to the effect that the states 
have indicated they could use $61 
million in federal funds for nursing 
home facilities. 

The AFL-CIO spokesman en- 
dorsed Kennedy’s proposal for a 
$10 million initial annual appropri- 
ation for grants to states and com- 
munities to help develop programs 
of medical research and programs 
for greater utilization of health 
facilities. 

He also asked for a program of 
long-term federal loans to non- 
profit, prepaid group practice 
plans, as proposed by Rep. George 
M. Rhodes (D-Pa.). 

Appearing before the Senate 
subcommittee headed by Sen. 
Lister Hill (D-Ala.), Biemiller 
voiced the federation’s support 
of the Administration-backed 
Hill bill calling for a 10-year pro- 
gram of matching grants for con- 
struction of medical and dental 
schools. The bill would provide 
$25 million in federal funds the 
first year and $75 million each 
year for the next nine years. 


The bill also calls for federal 
scholarship funds, on the basis of 
$1,500 per scholarship annually, 
for a total equal to 25 percent of 
the new medical and dental school 
enrollment each year, plus an addi- 
tional grant of $1,000 per scholar- 
ship to help schools meet necessary 
expenses. 
The program of scholarships and 
construction, Biemiller said, is “the 
keystone of a sound health struc- 
ture for America,” because “the 
soundest reorganization of health 
care, and the most liberal pro- 
Maine to Probe 
‘Work’ Lobbyists 
Augusta, Me.—State Atty. Gen. 
Frank E. Hancock has told news- 
men here that he will investigate 
the alleged lobbying activities of 
two officials of the National Right- 
to-Work Committee. 
The investigation had been re- 
quested by two members of the 
Maine legislature—Rep. Cleveland 
Curtis (R) and Rep. Leonce Jobin 
(D). They cited newspaper ac- 
counts of activities within the state 
of Reed Larson, director, and Glen 
Green, education director, of the 
national “right-to-work” group. 
Neither official, they asserted, has 
registered under the state’s lobby- 


visions for financing it, will have 
little meaning unless we have the 
personnel to carry it out.” 

In his attack on the “economic 
barrier” which separates people 
from needed health care, the 
federation spokesman said labor, 
through collective bargaining, 
will continue to improve existing 
health plans and create new 
ones for its members. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Kennedy designed to halt labor- 
management disputes that could 
slow the space program. 


At a May 10 press conference, 
Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg de- 
scribed any missile program delays 
as presenting a problem “of the 
utmost urgency,” and said he was 
“deeply concerned” about the need 
for finding a solution. 

Goldberg said he had begun 
a round of conferences on the prob- 
lem, including meetings with De- 
fense Sec. Robert S. McNamara, 
Air Force officials, McClellan and 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany. 
These will be followed by meetings 
with public experts, a BCTD com- 
mittee to be headed by Haggerty, 
representatives of industrial unions, 
and industry officials. 

From these meetings, the Secre- 
tary indicated, would come recom- 
mendations to the President that 
could form the basis for executive 
action designed to remove obstacles 
to an accelerated program. 
Haggerty declared at a press 
conference that the department and 
its constitutent unions are anxious 
to see the missile base situation 
eased, and expressed the hope that 
any program formulated by the 
Administration would take into ac- 
count “all of the problems” in- 
volved. 

He explained that much of the 
“discontent on the job” arose 
from the government’s “concur- 
rency” program—a plan under 
which development of missiles 
and the construction of launch- 
ing sites went forward simultane- 
ously. As modifications became 
necessary in missiles, he said, 
building tradesmen were forced 
repeatedly to rip out concrete 
emplacements, miles of tubing 
and wiring and rebuild the 
launching sites to new specifica- 
tions. 

Haggerty spoke critically at the 
press conference of workmen who 
participate in wildcat strikes at mis- 
sile projects, and emphasized that 
workers at these sites should be 
men “who can be expected to re- 
main on the job.” 

In two weeks of hearings, the Mc- 
Clellan subcommittee heard testi- 
mony from government contractors 
and military personnel connected 
with the missile program, centering 
on strikes, slowdowns, jurisdictional 
disputes and overtime payments to 
workers. 


Haggerty included in his testi- 
mony an article in the April 1961 
issue of the “Constructor,” offi- 
cial magazine of the Associated 
General Contractors, showing 
that prior to Aug. 1, 1960, “time 
lost due to strikes amounted to 
1.5 percent of the total labor,” 
and that this figure had since 
been reduced to “no more than 


ing act. 


“But such arrangements Can't do 


the whole job,” he declared. “ 


must be supplemented by legisla. 


tion.” 


The AFL-CIO, he said, actively 
supports the Anderson-King bill 
which would use the social security 
financing method to provide hos. 
pital, nursing home, outpatient and 
home health services for 135 
million persons over 65. 


Policy Shifts, Delays 
Cited in Missile Lag 


He emphasized that there can be 
“no complacency” about the missile 
program, and that work stoppages 
—‘“whether the fault of the union, 
the contractor or the contracting 
agency—delay the program.” 

It was for this reason, the BCTD 
president said, that the department 
unanimously approved its policy 
statement earlier this year. It called 
for exhausting all available pro- 
cedures and methods for peaceful 
settlement of disputes before a walk- 
out, and prohibited state or local 
building trades councils from giving 
“aid, assistance or support to any 
local union which violates this 
policy.” 

Haggerty recalled that during 
the fall of 1960, in the wake of 
public controversy over whether 
the missile program had fallea 
behind schedule, then Defense 
Sec. Thomas S. Gates met with 
labor leaders at the Pentagon 
concerning the program’s status. 

Among those present, he dis 

closed, were Meany; Gordon M. 
Freeman, president of the Intl 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; 
Peter T. Schoemann, president of 
the Plumbers & Pipe Fitters; Al J. 
Hayes, president of the Machinists, 
Haggerty; Nicholas Zonarich, rep- 
resenting Walter P. Reuther, pres 
ident of the AFL-CIO Industrial 
Union Dept.; and Frank Hoffman, 
representing Steelworkers Pres. 
David J. McDonald. 
At that meeting, he said, Gates 
“explained the urgency of the pro 
gram [and] conceded that the lack 
of preliminary organization was I 
sponsible for many of its difficul 
ties.” 

To back up his contention that 
non-labor factors were “primarily" 
responsible for any slowdowns, 
Haggerty noted that at his Apr. 12 
press conference, Kennedy ¢ 
for “re-establishing efficient, tech 
nically competent management” for 
the program. 

He also quoted Lieut.-Get. 
Emerson C. Itschner, former chief 
of Army Engineers, who said in! 


dictional strikes by building trades 
unions played only a_ relatively 
minor part” in delays. 

Answering charges that ovet 
time at missile bases produced 
weekly paychecks for workers 
ranging from $287 to $520 8 
week, Haggerty said “the decision 
to work a job overtime is th 
decision of management or th 
contracting agency.” 

The labor movement, he said, 
fought for a 40-hour week “to pi~ 
tect the health and welfare of t 
membership.” Overtime provisios 
in labor agreements “are inte’ 
to deter the actual working of ove 
time hours.” The BCTD, he 
does not “condone or approve tht 
pyramiding of overtime at m 


one-half of 1 percent.” 


sites.” 


speech Nov. 29, 1960, that “jurit J 
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In the Vanguard 


NEARBY A QUARTER-CENTURY AGO Congress passed the | = 
first minimum wage bill providing a wage floor of 25 cents anj*"* 


hour. Passage of what proved to be the last major New Deal reform 
measure came after a bitter congressional fight highlighted by hys- 
terical charges that a 25-cents-an-hour minimum wage would bank- 
rupt the economy. 

The nation “survived” the wage floor legislation and the mini- 
mum wage moved gradually to 40 cents an hour. In 1949, a second 
battle was waged to increase minimum gross pay for a 40-hour week 
above the $16-a-week level. This struggle was not so bitter, but the 
price of hiking the wage floor to 75 cents an hour was the elimina- 
tion of some workers previously covered by the federal legislation. 

In 1955, the third minimum wage battle produced a floor of $1 
an hour, but all attempts to extend coverage to the millions who 
were totally unprotected were defeated. 


The fourth phase of the struggle, with the emphasis on expand- 
ing coverage and bringing the wage floor to $1.25, found the 
coalition still strong enough to prevent meaningful action in 1960. 
Eight months later, with the Kennedy Administration taking a 
major role, the conservative coalition was cracked on the cover- 
age issue and the minimum increased in steps until all protected 
workers eventually will be at the $1.25 level. 


The 1961 amendments to the wage-hour law are giant strides 
toward the elimination of poverty-pegged wages and unconscionable 
hours. But there is much yet to be done. There are great gaps in the 
present coverage provisions which leave unprotected workers in the 
lowest paid industries and services—laundry workers, hotel workers, 
and others. 

There are also the millions who work in offices or plants or stores 
who are not covered under the interstate commerce definition and 
who must rely on state legislatures for wage-hour legislation. 


The struggle for a decent standard of living for all workers will 
never end as long as there is one worker victimized by an avari- 
cious employer seeking a competitive advantage on the basis of 
sweatshop wages and hours. 


_ The labor movement has been in the vanguard of this struggle to 
increase living standards for millions who hold no union card, pay 
no union dues. It will remain in the vanguard until the battle is 
finally won. : 


Premature Death Reports 
T HE ENTHUSIASTS who are heralding the demise of the Dixie- 
crat-GOP coalition on the basis of the votes on depressed areas 
aid, minimum wage extension and other measures enacted in the 
past week have not done their political arithmetic homework. 


The Administration has chipped away enough votes from the 
coalition to secure passage of its carefully shaped program—a 
program geared to the bedrock realities of what can be done as 
opposed to the non-vote-counting approach of what needs to be 
done. 
~ Votes have been picked up from southern Democrats on individ- 

ual bills and the group of liberal Republicans in the House is grow- 
ing despite the keep-em-in-line efforts of Minority Leader Halleck. 

The technique of picking up a few badly-needed votes on a 
particular bill has involved putting on the line the full powers of 
the White House. 

-The conservative coalition is still very much in business and will 
be very much in evidence if the President unveils a long-range 
growth program of a wider scope than the approach to date. 
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Cruikshank Tells: 


(Excerpts are given below from a speech by 
Dir. Nelson H. Cruikshank of the AFL-CIO 
Dept. of Social Security on “Better Health— 
How Do We Get What We Want?” at the sixth 
Cleveland Workers Education Conference.) 


"JP.HERE ARE SEVERAL WAYS of how not 
to get what we want in medical care. The 
first is that we cannot make available the kind 
of medical care that we wish for our members 
simply by providing money to pay for doctors’ 
services and hospital care. The mistakes that we 
have made in this direction are understandable, 
because as plans for health care developed, begin- 
ning in the days of the Great Depression, it seemed 
to many of us that the main obstacle to getting 
medical care was the lack of money to pay for it. 
We saw people deprived of medical care be- 
cause they didn’t have money, and we concluded 
that if they could pay for the care it would be pos- 
sible to make it available to everybody. This 
accounts, I think, for our overconfidence in ap- 
proaching the problem as one of simply providing 
cash to pay for medical services. We have now 
learned that having available funds does not neces- 
sarily insure medical care and certainly does not 
insure high-quality medical care. 

We cannot get what we want by relying on a 
campaign of damning the doctors in our com- 
munity. This is not a contest in condemning or 
exposing the shortcomings of the medical profes- 
sion, although we know there are many. But we 
can’t provide what our members need simply by 
screaming about the failures and the shortcomings 
of the present methods of distributing medical care 
and services. : 

We have learned also that we cannot really 
provide the kind of care that our members need 
by making arrangements with any individual or 
any fractional group of professional men that 
happen to come along and offer their medical 
wares. There are some individuals, and some- 
times they are organized into groups, who, seeing 
the difficulties that the labor organizations are 
facing in this field, approach them with a view 
not so much to meeting the needs of the group as 
to making a fast buck for themselves. 

If you are going to provide medical care, pro- 
vide complete comprehensive care for all of the 
people in the group and for every individual in 
the group. Don’t just start with a specialty or 
an emphasis on one particular medical need. 

Another way not to get what you want is by 
just building a building. Of course, any medical 


group will have to be housed in a structure of 


How to Get or How Not to Get 
An Effective Medical Care Plan 


some kind. Often an existing facility can be 
used. But whether you use an existing structure 
or have to build one, the obvious point has to 
be constantly borne in mind that the building 
does not make the program. It is purely in- 
cidental to it. 

When you are developing a program, you can’t 
do it by starting out to build a monument to some 
honored brother. The objectives of a health 
program are such that they cannot be. achieved 
by simply setting up a fund or building an edifice 
to.the memory of a deserving brother. 


NOW HOW DO WE INSURE or make people 
certain of health? That is really the crux of o 
problem. , 

Here are some of the ways that we go about 
doing this. First, a program must be soundly 
financed. This is not a contradiction of my warn- 
ing that you could not provide good health pro- 
grams simply by providing money. I am now 
pointing out that you can’t have a good health 
program without money, and both are true. It 
is just that we must not look on the supply of 
ready cash as a completed program. We look at 
it only as the beginning. 

The second thing we must do is to develop 
or use existing arrangements to make available 
the best complete medical care for the most prac 
tical size group in the community. In some cases 
this will be a single large union. In others it will 
be a group of unions. In some it will provide 
care for both union and non-union people in the 
community. It is important, however, to think 
of the optimum size group for the efficient orgat- 
ization of a medical care plan. The need must 
determine the pattern. There is nothing wrong 
with starting small and growing with the years. 
It is much more important to have a good medical 
program than a big medical program, 

And then for whatever membership group you 
have in the community, it is most important of 
all to arrange for the best medical personnel 
available. . 

If the leadership of the medical profession if 
your community is willing to work with you or cafl 
be persuaded to, this is most desirable. If it is 
not possible to get help from top medical person 
nel from within the community, it will be neces 
sary to go outside the community. In any casé 
it is highly important to have members of the 
profession advise you on the medical aspects of 
the program and help you find the other membets 
of the profession who are to provide the cafe 
for your membership. 
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Morgan Says: 


Major Reorganization of CIA 
Seen in Wake of Cuban Fidsco 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 

over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at 7 p. m., EDT.) 


NOWLEDGEABLE HEADS believe that a 
Be sjor reorganization of the Central Intelli- 


| gence Agency will be one of the principal Bgl . 


a vigorous reexamination and reorientation of “ 
forces, Our tactics and our institutions” aPrond 
Pres. Kennedy promised in the wake of the Cuban 
fiasco. 

It is responsibly pre- 
sumed that the CIA, which 
master-minded—if that is 
the term—the recent para- 
military Operation against 
Castro, will be shorn of 
that kind of activity and 
left in future to concentrate 
on the gathering and eval- 
uation of intelligence. 
Probably the black art de- 
partment, so-called, will 
become the Pentagon's baby with tighter liaison 
with the Secretary of State. 

In face of that prospect there is a mixture of 
relief and sadness here. Relief because of the 
stolid but reluctant belief on the part of many in 
both the executive and legislative branches of 
government that the CIA, largely unaccountable 
in the past to higher authority, has vastly over- 
extended its hand into the actual shaping of U.S. 
policy, not only in the Cuban affair but in many 
other foreign fields. “It had become,” says one 
high State Dept. figure, “an empire to itself.” 
“A sort of second State Dept.,” echoes a senator, 
“with a secret budget that is probably many times 
more what State has to spend” and with influence 


that has sometimes vetoed or changed policy in. 


the field sometimes against the protest or even 
without the knowledge of the ambassador in- 
volved. 

And yet there is genuine sorrow for the 
anguish inside CIA over both past and impend- 
ing events. From Dir. Allen Dulles down 
the unnumbered minions of the agency are ded- 
icated men and women who have largely had 
to celebrate their successes in private while 
suffering reputed failures or faux pas in public. 
This may be due in part to the fact that we 
Americans are somewhat new to this spy busi- 
ness and while we may be titillated by some 
of the mysterious aspects of it we are inclined to 
resent it and be uncomfortable with it. 

In one of his more memorable columns, the 
New York Herald Tribune’s Art Buchwald wrote 


Washington Reports: 


Reuss Sees His 


To Needed Local Improvements 


EP. HENRY REUSS (D-Wis.) has claimed 

that his local public works bill “will get into 
motion quickly, in localities large and small, the 
kind of improvements the people want and which 
are very much needed, but which localities have 
not been able to undertake because of lack of 
funds.” 

Reuss made the statement as he was interviewed 
on Washington Reports to the People, AFL-CIO 
public service educational program heard on 460 
tadio stations. 

Rep. Thor Tollefson (R-Wash.), also backing 
the bill on the same program, pointed out that 
many projects are held up because localities have 
constitutional limitations on the amount they can 

Ow. 

The Reuss bill would provide localities with 
grants in total not to exceed $1 billion, to take 
Care of one-third of the cost of projects such 
as parking lots, airports, fire stations, police sta- 
tions, sidewalks, water facilities and similiar 
Projects, 

Both Reuss and Tollefson argued that such a 
Measure is necessary to reduce unemployment, 
which persists despite upturns in production. 

“The grants would act as a stimulant in the 
same manner as was the case with the water pollu- 
tion control act,” Tollefson observed. “In the few 
years that this program has been in effect, federal 


from Hong Kong after the U-2 affair, chiding 
the then GOP Administration a little for making 
a clean breast of it in what he called the Eisen- 
hower “open spies policy.” But while sophisti- 
cated foreigners are bemused and startled, we 
seem to think nothing at all of the fact that for 
years the CIA director, deputy directors and other 
Officials have made speeches about the country, 
have written articles and had articles written 
about them and are soon to move into a mammoth, 
multi-million-dollar new headquarters on the right 
Virginia bank of the Potomac. 


WHETHER THE CIA comes under a con- 
gressional “watchdog” committee—and there will 
be resistance to this in Congress itself—whether 
under a version of the military inspector-general 
system or what, the chances are that it will be 
less in the public eye. 


The fact that the CIA has blundered in the 
past would not appear to be the most disturbing 
aspect of its activities—anybody can make 
mistakes and sooner or later does. But there is 
a possibility that the CIA, in its splendid and 
independent isolation, did not fully realize what 
a frustration and grief its plans and actions were 
causing other government planners, 


Behind the ill-starred Cuban story, there is sub- 
stantial reason to believe that the CIA intervened 
in favor of rightist elements in Laos last December, 
dumping neutralist Premier Souvanna Phouma 
from power. Now British, French, Indian and 
some of our own Officials argue that was a tragic 
‘mistake which intensified Communist opposition; 
that if we had supported a neutral Laos then as 
we are supposedly supporting one now, the situa- 
tion might have been far less critical. Now it 
develops there was CIA involvement with Na- 
tionalist Chinese soldiers in northern Burma which 
highly embarrassed the Kennedy Administration 
some weeks ago. 

The common threat seeming to run through all 
these operations, in Laos, Burma, Cuba and else- 
where, is one tying the CIA to right-wing elements. 
The forces of the right, the segments of the status 
quo or the status quo ante have not been spectac- 
ularly successful in adjusting to the forces of 
change of the 20th Century, let alone leading them. 
Instead they have been stumbling blocks over 
which it has been easy for the Communists to 
push us. How much more has to happen before 
we realize that? A shakeup of CIA will have 
been to no purpose if the government and the 
country don’t grasp the fact that to compete 
with the Communist revolution we are going to 
have to display some American revolutionary ten- 
dencies ourselves. 


Aid Bill a Spur 


grants stimulated the expenditure of more than 
$600 million compared with $200 million in 
an equivalent period prior to passage of the act.” 


REUSS EXPLAINED that his bill would give |; 


priority to projects “which are ready to be started, 


on which ground can be broken within 90 days and 


which can be completed within 12 months.” 


“This is an emergency program,” he said, “to|; 


put men back to work particularly in the con- 


struction industry, where more than 20 percent |; 
of the work force has been jobless and, at the same |; 


time, to provide things that the communities 
need.” 

Tollefson said something like $20 or $22 
billion in projects have already been approved 
by Congress, and “have run the gambit of every 
test, the Army Engineers, the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee, the Public Works Commit- 
tees, and Congress itself.” 

The Reuss bill would prohibit states and local- 
ities from using new federal funds to pay the 
cost of projects already under way. 


already planned and which are over and above 
the normal level of projects for the last several 
years.” Further, he said, the grants would cease 
“as soon as our unemployment goes down to 4 


It provides | # 
that funds should go only for projects “that aren’t| 


=ITS YOUR + 
WASHINGTON er 
— Olland & | 


THE NOTION THAT a government regulatory agency is sup- 
posed to be controlled by the industry it was created to regulate 
got a rough going over when the new chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission, Newton N. Minow, told the National 
Association of Broadcasters some of his plans. 

Minow bluntly reminded the people who run the networks and 
hold the licenses for operation of television stations that “the people 
own the airwaves” and that he himself “did not come to Washingon 
to idly observe” the — of the people's s “precious natural 
resource.” 

“I understand that many people feel,” he remarked, “that in 
the past licenses were often renewed pro forma. I say to you 
now: Renewal will not be pro forma in the future. -There is 
nothing permanent or sacred about a broadcast license.” 

He promised that when a three-year license expires, the FCC 
will hold “a well-advertised public hearing, right in the community 
you have promised to serve,” so that people in the homes that 
television enters can tell both the license holders and the FCC 
“what’s been going on”—how much educational TV there has been, 
how many public service programs, whether the commercials are 
in grossly bad taste. 

He is “deeply concerned” at the concentration of power in the 
hands of the television networks, Minow went on, so that “many 
local stations have foregone any efforts at local programming, with 
little use of live talent and local service.” 

Former Gov. LeRoy Collins of Florida, who recently became 
president of the broadcasters’ trade association, indicated that 
Minow’s comment seemed somewhat stringent—although Collins 
himself had warned the broadcasters they must improve the quality 
of their programming. 

A prediction may safely be made: To carry out his ideas to 
break through the barriers that now check development of educa- 
tion TV, to lay the ground work for greater competition so that 
“we may have twice as many channels operating, we may have 
a half-dozen networks instead of three,” Minow will need the 
full support of his chief in the wale House and of the general 
public. . 

Years ago the broadcasting industry proved it _— be untiring 
in seeking to force out FCC members who talked and acted de- 
cisively about the responsibility of radio for public service. James 
L. Fly, a former chairman, learned how. assaults could be launched 
in Congress, how his every action was studied by enemies. Minow 
is not going to have an easy trip. 

*« * * 

THEY ARE SHOOTING AT Stewart Udall, who was appointed 
to be a toughminded Secretary of the Interior who would protect 
the public domain from the self-proclaimed free enterprisers. 

First they complained that Udall thought it was just as proper 
for him to try to get progressive bills passed as it was for Mr. 
Eisenhower’s Cabinet members to try to block progressive bills. 
Now they have him confessing “embarrassment” over disclosure 
that J. K. Evans, a “friend” representing a foreign-controlled oil 
company, wrote letters to oil-and-gas industry figures mentioning. 
Udall’s name and asking for Democratic campaign contributions 
in the guise of ticket purchases for the President’s birthday dinner. 

It’s all right for Udall to be “embarrassed” by the Evans letter, 
one supposes, but he shouldn’t misunderstand the reason for the 
conservative potshots at him. 


His opponents aren’t afraid he will do improper favors for the 
oil-and-gas industry in return for political contributions helping 
pay off the Democratic debt. They are pretty sure he won’t— 
and that’s what the shooting is about. 


The industry would very much prefer a Secretary it could think 
was more pliable. So would the private electric utilities, which 
fared well under Mr. Eisenhower’s Sec. Douglas McKay in the 
Hells Canyon case and had White. House aid in fighting to restrict 
the territory served by the Tennessee Valley Authority. 


UNEMPLOYMENT would be reduced by a public works bill he is 
sponsoring, Rep. Henry Reuss (D-Wis.), left, declared on Washing- 
ton Reports to the People, AFL-CIO public service radio program. 
Ruess and Rep. Thor Tollefson (R-Wash.) are interviewed by Harry 


percent.” _ 


4 


LW. Flannery, AFL-CIO radio coordinator. 
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How to Buy: 


Neuberger Bill Would Handcuff 
Real Experts at Fooling Public 


By Sidney Margolius 


OULD YOU LIKE A COP with muscles 
to help make sure you aren't deceived, by 
real experts at deceiving, when you go out to buy? 
You'd have a powerful policeman on your beat 
if the U.S. Senate would approve Sen. Maurine 
Neuberger’s (D-Ore.) proposal to establish a Com- 
mittee on Consum- 
er Interests. The 
committee would 
investigate, inform 
and figure out legis- 
lation to halt the 
many gay deceivers 
who sharpshoot the 
public today. 

The proposal is 
backed by 15 other 
senators. But iron- 
ically, there has 
been no public sup- 


ings in May in various cities to review the permis- | 
sion to add water to smoked ham granted by the 
previous administration. 

@ The great amount of buyer-fooling pack- 
aging, making it difficult for you to know what) 
you get for your money. | 


In June, a Senate Anti-Trust subcosiniteenae 


| 
headed by Sen. Philip Hart (D-Mich.) is going to 


hold hearings on this trend to fool-the-eye pack- 
ages. ‘There’s plenty to investigate, and you could | 
waste a lot of money between now and June if you 
don’t look for the tiny print stating the number | 
of ounces. 

Recently the Grand Street Consumers Co-Op in 
New York showed a display of fool-the-eye pack- 
ages which startled co-op store customers. 

The co-op reported that “All” had dropped 
from 23 pounds, 10 ounces, to just 20 pounds, 
while the price remained the same. Similarly, 
Kraft caramels changed from a 16-ounce bag 
to 14-ounce, with the price still 39 cents. And, 
the co-op suggested, try to find the tiny “14 


LABOR AND INDUSTRY combined to give a testimonial luncheon 
in Washington for William E. Simkin following his assumption of 
office as director of the Federal Mediation & Conciliation Service, 
Shown left to right at presentation of luggage are Wesley W. Cook, 
synthetics director for Textile Workers Union of America; Simkin; 


ae 


no! 
: John W. Edelman, TWUA Washington representative; Mrs. Simkin; AF 
i eee ounces” on the cellophane caramel bag while |G C_ Horst, of American Viscose, and TWUA Intl. Rep. William iss 
is idling away. It you’re being pushed by a crowd of other shop- | py ,yis on 
will die for lack of : pers. , = 
gas unless people start telling their senators they Are you also aware of the candy-mint boxes? on 
want this committee. The Food & Drug Administration recently won an| Lamd of Promise’: De 
Of all the proposals now being advanced in important court decision in a case against Delson i. ‘“ 7 
Washington for protecting consumers, this watch- Thin Mints. The evidence showed that less than E hth Gr d L k rec 
dog committee is potentially the most quickly half of the total volume of the container and 1g a ers 1 a for 
useful, as shown by the success of the Kefauver only 75 percent of its practical volume was filled ’ a tior 
subcommittee’s investigation of drug prices. The with mints. The remainder of the usable space AFL-CIO Ss Movie Pre 
drug hearings not only spurred efforts by unions was taken up with hollow cardboard dividers fed 
and other groups to find ways of buying medicines and end pieces. The court held that you have a] Louisville, Ky.—Eighth grade pupils of St. Raphael's School lice 
at reduced prices, but actually have helped deflate right to expect that a non-transparent container | have their own ideas about what makes a good movie—and they ™ 
drug prices. Ever since June, the Labor Dept.’s of food is reasonably full. definitely liked “Land of Promise,” an AFL-CIO film. “a 
Consumer Price Index has shown a gradual de- @ Deceptive interest rates—the most danger-| The movie was produced for network presentation for Labor Day cla 
cline in prices of prescriptions and other medi- ous fooler of them all. Senator Paul Douglas’ (D-| 1960 and now is available for wider showings. A half-hour docv- 
cines. Ill.) “truth-in-lending” bill has been reintroduced | mentary, it traces the progress of labor from the days of the sweat- 
Three leading deceivers currently begging for With the co-sponsorship of 20 other senators. The| shop and the blacklist, through the depression to the present. It ad 
« congressional investigation, and for your own __ bill would require that you be told the true annual tells how unions won for many workers a chance to enjoy leisure wa 
. awareness to: avoid being fooled, are: interest rate when you buy on time or borrow| and better living standards. wi 
@ The increasing trend to what we can only ™ON¢Y. St. Raphael’s School showed the film on loan from the Louis. se 
call imitation foods—watered meats, ready-pre- As this department has warned many times, | ville Free Public Library, and asked pupils for written comments. vi 
pared foods with various cheap fillers, etc. rates quoted by banks and finance companies, | Executive Sec. Sam Ezelle of the Kentucky State AFL-CIO sent he 
For example, the Kansas State Food & Drug such as $6 or $7 per $100, are actually true | the letters to the parent federation, along with letters from Dorothy in 
Division is carrying on a running battle against annual interest rates of approximately 12 or 14 L. Day of the library’s audio-visual department, and from Sister I 
products sold under such names as “Chef’s De- _ Percent. Rates quoted by small-loan companies, |M. Amelia, the eighth-grade teacher. 
light,” “Dairy Spread,” “Protein Loaf,” etc. Evan such as 2 percent a month, are actually 24 per- “Thank you for suggesting that we show ‘Land of Promise,’ ” I 
Wright, division director, says these products are cent a year. Sr. Amelia wrote. “The students of this generation have a difficult 
in fact, imitation processed cheese spreads. Such Vance Austin, managing director of the Credit| time even to imagine the terrible working conditions of yester- F 
“cheese” products are sold all over these days. Union National Association, warns consumers that year.” bi 
Wright told this reporter that some of these Passage of this bill is vital. “It’s necessary to| Student John Keyes said he thought “Land of Promise” was a : 
products contain as little as 10 percent cheese and know the annual rate you pay for credit so you| “very good movie” because it brought out “many good points about C 
as much as 65 percent water. can compare different deals,” he advises. “If the advantages of America, the functions of labor and the organiza- } 
Wright reported that state food and drug offi- the price tag clearly shows the simple annual | tion of labor unions.” . 
cials throughout the U.S. are opposed to the addi- interest rate, you'll be able to make an intelligent} Because the movie was “entertaining as well as educational,” 1 
tion of excess water to smoked pork products. comparison of fees charged by different lenders young Keyes said it “made me realize how important labor is and 
The U.S. Agriculture Dept. is holding public hear- and installment sellers.” how difficult it would be to survive” without unions. 
Copyright 1961 by Sidney Margolius. Mary Jo Ashcraft said the film “brought out the good and bad 


From Soup to Nonsense: 


Whimsy Runs Rampant Among 
People Who Answer Questions 


By Jane Goodsell 

IT ALL DEPENDS on who you ask: 

What color is it? 

Her: “It’s a subtle, delicate shade, sort of in 
between olive and artichoke with undertones of 
aqua and just a faint tinge of yellow.” 

Him: “It’s green.” 

What does she 
look like? 

Him: “A gorge- 
ous redhead in a 
tight black dress 
with a neckline 
down to here.” 

Her: “Hair out 
of a bottle and a 
dress two sizes too 
small.” 

What did you 
have to eat? 

Her: “The dainti- 
est little canapes 
made of cream 
cheese and chutney 


with wine vinegar and basil. And dessert was an 
almond torte with caramel frosting.” 


Him: “Dinky little sandwiches and some kind 
of fish.” 


Have you seen the new baby yet? 


Her: “Oh, he’s adorable! He has enormous blue 
eyes and round rosy cheeks and a little turned-up 
nose. His name is John Matthew, but they call 
him ‘Jocko’.” 

Him: “I think it’s a girl.” 

What kind of car is it? 


Him: “It’s an MG XVIII with fast-cornering 
springs and four-wheel drive and four-barrel 
carburetor. Gets 40 miles to the gallon, and you 
ought to see the way that baby takes hills!” 

Her: “It’s black with white leather upholstery.” 

How are the kids? 


Her: “Well, the baby’s been fussy the last few 
days, and I think maybe he’s cutting a tooth. 
Susie’s started piano-lessons, and we're very 
pleased with her progress. And Johnny is getting so 


war. 


unions illegally, 
join” a union. 


his report. 


of property.” 


” 


points” of unions and showed that Americans “still are fighting 
for the rights of people.” She liked some of the songs but disliked 
the “music they had when it showed the ships and planes” during 


Bill Yates liked the picture but decided that “some important 
things were left out.” For instance, he said, no reference was made 
to the papal encyclicals on labor and their effect in improving 
working conditions. : 

Most pointed of the criticisms came from Forrest Schoenbachler, 
who thought the film was “‘very good except for a few things.” Say- 
ing that there should be “more arbitrating before a strike,” the 
‘young Critic also objected to sitdown strikes, people who “operate the 


and those who “threaten” others to “join or not 


“There are disadvantages as well as advantages,” he concluded 


Ricky Beyer enjoyed the historical content because it “blended 
in well” with other studies in history and civics. “However,” he 
said, “I didn’t think much of the singing.” 

The music “did not fit with the background” in the opinion of John 
Ising, who found the picture “very good because it told us how 
our unions were started” and how they developed. 

“I liked the picture,” wrote Bobby James, “because it brought 
out how the union workers help the nation. When the union 
worker is prosperous the country is pro: 
earns goes to the community” in which he lives. Bobby, however, 
did not like the “drawings” in the movie and felt sitdown strikes 
should have been mentioned because they are “illegal possession 


The money he 


Susan Maraman found the picture “gives you a wonderful feek 
ing” to know that some Americans gave their lives to make the na- 
tion a better place to live in and concluded: “Like Mr. Meany said, 


we must go on, for as we overcome problems, still others block ouf 
way.” 


tall he’s outgrowing all his clothes. Why, would 
you believe it, he wears a size 10 and he’s only. 


on toast rounds. A marvelous casserole of crab 
and lobster in cream sauce flavored with a touch 
of curry. Salad with croutons and dressing made 


Him: “They're fine.” 
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Page Nine 


Disparity in Value: 


What’s Arm Worth 


If Lost on 


What is an arm worth—to a worker who loses it as the result of 


an on-the-job accident? 


If he happens to work in Wisconsin, he will receive a cash indem- 
nity of $20,000 under the state’s workmen’s compensation law. 
But if Arkansas is his home, the loss of an arm at the shoulder will |= 


the Job? 


bring him only $7,000. © 


The most he could receive in 
Maryland is $6,300, unless he hap- 
pened to be a federal employe. In 
that case, his compensation under 
the federal government's program 
for its own employes would be 
$37,799. 

The maximum compensation for 
Joss of a foot is only $3,800 in New 
Mexico but it is $22,000 in neigh- 
boring Arizona. Loss of an eye 
brings $3,000 in Alabama and 
$18,000 in Hawaii. 

These and other examples of 
disparity in workmen’s compen- 
sation benefits are cited in the 
current issue of Labor’s Eco- 
nomic Review, published by the 
AFL-CIO Dept. of Research. The 
issue, devoted entirely to work- 
men’s compensation problems, 
was prepared by Clinton Fair, 
assistant director of the AFL-CIO 
Dept. of Social Security. 

The U.S. Dept. of Labor has 
recommended minimum standards 
for all state workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws and as far back as 1909 
Pres. Theodore Roosevelt endorsed 
federal action in this area, the pub- 
lication notes. 

“The AFL-CIO seeks workmen’s 
compensation coverage of all occu- 
pationally injured,” the article de- 
clares. ’ 

‘Assured, Prompt, Adequate’ 

“It seeks assured, prompt and 
adequate indemnity benefits. It 
seeks an effective administration 
with a minimum of litigation. It 
seeks the best our society can pro- 
vide in medical care, including re- 
habilitation and vocational retrain- 
ing when necessary. It seeks these 


USWA Staffer Gets 
FEP Advisory Post 


Philadelphia—The Pennsylvania 
Fair Employment Practice Com- 
mission at a meeting here named 
Joseph Odorcich chairman of its 
McKeesport Advisory Council. 
Odorcich, a Steelworkers’ staff 
member since 1948, is a staff rep- 
resentative in the union’s District 
15 office in McKeesport. 


Illinois Agreement Set 
On Job Injury Benefits 


Springfield, Hl—An agreement between labor and _ industry 
spokesmen on legislation to increase benefits under the Illinois 
workmen’s compensation and occupational disease laws has been 


announced by Gov. Otto Kerner. 


Changes agreed upon will raise weekly benefits by about 15 per- 


cent. 


goals at a minimum cost to society.” 
Citing Labor Dept. recommenda- 
tions including increased and com- 
pulsory coverage, compensation for 
all occupational diseases including 
radiation effects, rehabilitation serv- 
ices, lifting of all restrictions on 
length or cost of medical care, ben- 
efits for the full period of disabil- 
ity and maximum benefits equal to 
at least two-thirds of the state’s aver- 
age weekly wage, the article de- 
clares: | 
“The AFL-CIO supports fed- 
eral standards, because, after 
years of prodding, no state meets 
the standards recommended by 
the U.S. Dept. of Labor.” 


Oregon’s state insurance fund, 
which has paid out approximately 
93 cents of every dollar paid by em- 
ployers in premiums as benefits to 
injured workers, is favorably com- 
pared with the more common pri- 
vate insurance programs which have 
paid an average of 60 cents of each 
premium dollar in benefits. 

‘Too Little Business’ 

Pointing out that the private in- 
surance business is divided among 
150 separate companies, the article 
notes: “Too many private carriers 
in too many states are doing too 
little business to assure prompt pay- 
ment of benefits, to supervise ade- 
quately their medical care programs 
or to provide safety counseling to 
employers.” 

The AFL-CIO publication criti- 
cizes court administration of the 
workmen’s compensation system— 
in effect in five states—declaring: 

“The court inherently does not 

administer. It is without author- 
ity to supervise medical care, to 
guide rehabilitation, te assure 
prompt payment of benefits or to 
promote safety activities.” 
Unfortunately, the publication 
points out, some state commissions 
haven’t met their responsibilities, 
either. Appointments of commis- 
sioners On a patronage basis, low 
salaries and insecurity of tenure are 
cited as having “caused many quali- 
fied persons to refuse appointment 
}as administrators.” 


about $9 million additional to in- 
jured workers in the next two years, 
according to the governor’s figures. 

Agreement followed two 
months of deliberations by mem- 
bers of the Mlinois Industrial 
Commission, officers of the state 
AFL-CIO federation, representa- 
tives of industry, an advisory 
committee of lawyers and a joint 
legislative committee. 

Quick approval is expected in 
both houses of the Illinois General 
Assembly. An earlier bill, provid- 
ing the largest single benefit in- 
Crease in the history of Illinois un- 
employment compensation legisla- 
tion, was moved through the legis- 
lature in record time after it had 
been agreed to previously by labor, 


management and public representa- 
tives. 


Under the proposed new sched-| McElligott, secretafy-treasurer, of 
ule of occupational accident or ill-|the state federation. Labor was 


ness benefits, a single worker would 


draw $51 a week instead of the|committee of attorneys. 


They will mean payment of¢ 


present $45. A married worker 
with four children under 18 would 
draw $61 instead of $51. 


Death benefits would be in- 
creased $1,250 to $2,500, de- 
pending on family status. A wid- 
ow with four children under 18 
would receive $17,500 maxi- 
mum, an increase of $2,500 
above the present top. Other 
provisions call for liberalized 
burial allowances, higher pay- 
ments for loss of sight and a 
five-year, instead of a three-year 
period, in which to file a claim 
resulting from radiation exposure. 


Pres. Reuben G. Soderstrom of 
the Illinois AFL-CIO was chairman 
of the labor group which helped 
prepare the agreement. It also in- 
cluded Stanley L. Johnson, execu- 
tive vice president, and Maurice 


represented also in the advisory 


Castro once and for all? 
“No. Definitely not.” 


This was the answer given by Alberto Cellario, assistant editor of 
Life magazine’s Spanish language edition, on “Bricfing Session,” the 


A WARNING against overt military action in Cuba was given on 
“Briefing Session” by guest panelist Alberto Cellario, right, assistant 
editor of Life Magazine’s Spanish language edition, and John C. 
Campbell of the Council on Foreign Relations. 


Panelists Warn on 


U.S. Troops in Cuba 


Should America send Marines to Cuba and overthrow Fidel 


television series produced by the 
AFL-CIO and the National Educa-| 
tional Television & Radio Center. 

Appearing with Cellario was 
John C. Campbell of the Council 
on Foreign Relations, who shared 
Cellario’s view that “hasty military 
action” would endanger good will 
developed in Latin America since 
the beginning of the Good Neigh- 
bor policy in 1933. Warned Camp- 
bell: 


“We would be jeopardizing 
what is a very important asset 
for ourselves and for all the 
countries of the hemisphere. We 
could smash the inter-American 
system with this kind of hasty 
military action, which of course 
would dispose of Castro but 
might leave us problems going 
on for generations which we 
would not be able to cope with.” 


A point stressed by Cellario was 
the impact of Castro on the poor of 
Latin American countries. 


Represents Hope 
“He represents the hopes of a 


vast number of people toward a 
better life,” Cellario said. 


Both panelists see the basic prob- 
lem of Castro one of interpretation. 
Many view his revolution in Cuba 
as a great social advance for the 
people rather than as a dangerous 
Communist takeover. 

What is wrong with America’s 
Latin American policy as a whole? 
To this question from moderator 
Edward P. Morgan, Cellario re- 
plied: 

“The lack of a coherent and 
logical and continuous foreign poli- 
cy during the history of the United 
States as a nation.” 


Latins Feel ‘Neglected’ 


In the briefing session that pre- 
ceeded this interview, newscaster 
John MacVane observed that Latins 
believe we have neglected them be- 
cause their Communist menace did 
not loom as large as that in Europe 
. .. that aid to their countries is a 
drop in the bucket compared with 
that given Europe and Asia... 
that the money we have given them 
went into the hands of dictators 
who used it to perpetuate them- 
selves in power. 


Most of the democratic gov- 
ernments of Latin America are 
sorely pressed from both right 
and left, according to Campbell. 
Using Venezuela as an example, 
he said it exists in a kind of 
delicate balance between the dis- 
possessed military people of the 
right and Communists, Castroites 
and other non-democratic groups 
on the left. 


What is the solution to the failure 


in American policy that both men 
see as manifest? 

Cellario liked Pres. Kennedy’s 
idea of establishing various com- 
missions to study the needs of each 
country. 

“The United States has to keep 
in mind that Latin America is 
not one unity,” he said and 
added, “we do not have time to 
lose.” 

Both Cellario and Campbell had 
reservations on the value of the 
Peace Corps in Latin America. 

Campbell feared it would be only 
another target for anti-American 
propaganda. 

Cellario thought it might be use- 
ful in some of the argicultural 
countries in the north but that the 
more highly industrialized nations 


Henderson _ 
‘Conspirator’ 
Given Parole 


Henderson, N. C.-——-The North 
Carolina Parole Board has released 
from prison the first of eight mem- 
bers of the Textile Workers Union 
of America jailed last fall on 
charges of conspiracy to dynamite 
the struck Harriet-Henderson Cot- 
ton Mills here. 

The first paroled was Malcolm 
Jarrell, who had served six months 
of a two-to-four-year prison term. 
His parole was granted at the 
earliest date on which he could 
have been released. The seven other 
union members and officials are 
serving terms ranging from four to 
10 years. 


TWUA Pres. William Pollock, 
in a statement issued in New 
York, said the union was “grati- 
fied” at Jarrell’s release. He 
added: “It is our earnest hope 
that this development will be 
followed in the very near future 
by the release of the seven re- 
maining Henderson prisoners.” 


Jarrell’s. parole came shortly 
after Harold E. Aaron, the state’s 
star witness and a secret agent for 
the State Bureau of Investigation, 
was arrested for shooting a man in 
a Martinsville, Va., motel. Aaron’s 
arrest has touched off a round of 
editorial demand that Gov. Terry 
Sanford (D) reopen the Henderson 
case, 


Plea From Virginia 

The Virginia State AFL-CIO has 
written Sanford asking that he use 
his authority on behalf of the 
TWUA members “to such extent as 
you consider would best serve the 
interests of justice and Christian 
concepts.” 

Meanwhile, in town elections 
here, Mayor Carroll V. Singleton, 
whose plea to state authorities 
brought in the National Guard at 
the height of the strike, was beaten 


needed technicians. 


for re-election by Cylde Finch, a 
labor-backed candidate. 


Firemen & Oilers Vote 
Increase in Per Capita 


Philadelphia—Delegates to the 26th convention of the Firemen 
& Oilers voted unanimously to raise the international per capita tax 
by 50 cents a month and to boost minimum dues to $4 to help fi- 
nance an organizing drive aimed at offsetting membership losses. 


The increase puts the new per capita levy at $1.50 a month. 


The convention re-established 
the post of full-time secretary- 
treasurer and picked Vice Pres. 
William E. Fredenberger to fill it. 
It also established the office of 
president emeritus in a resolution 
praising the “long and valuable 
leadership” of Pres. Anthony J. 
Matz, who was re-elected, and mak- 
ing the title available to him when 
he chooses to retire. 


The international union con- 
stitution was revised to bring it 
into conformity with the Lan- 
drum-Griffin Act and Edward J. 
Weber, business agent of St. 
Louis Local 6, was elected to the 
vice presidency vacated by Fre- 
denberger. Other vice presidents 
were re-elected. 


Pres. George E. Leighty of the 
Railroad Telegraphers told the con- 
vention that the Railway Labor 
Executives’ Association, of which 
he is chairman, has developed a 
program aimed at stopping “the 
railroads’ rush toward extinction.” 

“We have become greatly dis- 
turbed by the shortsighted policies 
of managements which seek to 
maintain profits at their postwar 
levels by the curtailment of services 
rather than by the improvement of 
service,” he said. 

Railroad management is anger- 


ing and alienating the public, he 


said, by such actions as closing 
stations, “dangerous” cutbacks in 
maintenance and equipment, elimi- 
nating passenger trains, “deliberate 
discouragement” of less-than-car- 
load freight, and mergers between 
“rich” roads. 

He emphasized that railroad la- 
bor is not opposed to mergers, but 
stressed that none of those pending 
before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is the kind which 
would be “beneficial to the indus- 
try.” 

Pres. Michael J. Fox of the 
AFL-CIO Railroad Employes’ 
Dept. warned that the imdustry’s 
job opportunities and service to 
the public have been cut by 


technological changes, by efforts 
of the carriers to get out of 
the passenger business and by 
mergers. 


He recalled that Congress by 
legislation in 1940 encouraged 
mergers among “weak” railroads, 
but said the present trend is toward 
mergers among the strong. This 
will mean, he said, “big corpora- 
tions getting bigger, the public in- 
terest sacrificed, many communi- 
ties left as ghost towns, our people 
left with fewer and fewer jobs, and 
the security of this nation im- 


paired.” 
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House Rolleall Vote « on Wage-Hour Bill 


Here is the rolicall by which the House passed the historic wage- 
hour amendments, broadening basic coverage for the first time 
since passage of the Fair Labor Standards Act in 1938. di vote 


on passage was 230-196. 


R-Right; W-Wrong; PR-paired right; PW-paired wrong; NV -not 


voting. (Numerals denote district; AL-At Large.) 


wewinededess 


. Curtis (R) 

. O’Neill (D) 

. McCormack (D) 
. Burke (D) 

. Martin (R) 


MICHIGAN 


. Meader (R) 

. Johansen (R) 

. Hoffman (R) 

. Ford (R) 

. Chamberlain (R) 
. Harvey (R) 

. Griffin (R) 

. Cederberg (R) 
. Knox (R) 

. Bennett (R) 

. Broomfield (R) 


Metropolitan Detroit 


. Machrowicz (D) 


O’Hara (D) 


. Diggs (D) 

. Rabaut (D) 
. Dingell (D) 
. Lesinski (D) 
. Griffiths (D) 


Swsessesess = 


RAR RARA 


MINNESOTA 


- Quie (R) 
. Nelsen (R) 


ALABAMA ILLINOIS 
1. Boykin (D) W/ 14. Hoffman (R) 
2. Grant (D) W| 15. Mason (R) 
3. Andrews (D) W/16. Anderson (R) 
4. Roberts (D) R/|17. Arends (R) 
5. Rains (D) R|18. Michel (R) 
6. Selden (D) W/|19. Chiperfield (R) 
7. Elliott (D) R|20. Findley (R) 
8. Jones (D). R/|21. Mack (D) 
9. Huddleston (D) R ~ Springer (R) 
23. Shipley (D) 
— —— 24. Price (D) 
AL Rivers (D) R 25. Gray (D) 
—e Chicago-Cook County 
1. Rhodes (R) Ww 
9 Vacant 1. Dawson (D) 
. 2. O’Hara (D) 
ARKANSAS 3: Murphy (D) 
1. Gathings (D) Ww| 4. Derwinski (R) 
2. Mills (D) R| 5. Kluczynski (D) 
3. Trimble (D) R| 6. O’Brien (D) 
4. Harris (D) W| 7. Libonati (D) 
5. Alford (D) Ww] 8. Rostenkowski (D) 
6. Norrell (D) W| 9. Yates (D) 
10. Collier (R) 
CALIFORNIA 11. Pucinski (D) 
1. Clem Miller (D) R| 12. Finnegan (D) 
: —- : 13. Church (R) 
- Moss ( 
4. Mailliard (R) R INDIANA 
5. Shelley (D) R| 1. Madden (D) 
6. Baldwin (R) R| 2. Halleck (R) 
7. Cohelan (D) R| 3. Brademas (D) 
8. George P. Miller (D) R| 4. Adair (R) 
9. Younger (R) w| 5. Vacant 
10. Gubser (R) W| 6. Roudebush (R) 
11. McFall (D) R| 7. Bray (R) 
12. Sisk (D) R| 8. Denton (D) 
13. Teague (R) Ww| 9. Wilson (R) 
14. Hagen (D) R| 10. Harvey (R) 
27. Sheppard (D) R| 11. Bruce (R) 
28. Utt (R) Ww 
= Soe a 1 I 
a eane sal 2. Bromwell (R) 
Los Angeles County 3. Gross (R) 
15. McDonough (R) Ww 4. Kyl (R) 
16. Bell (R) Ww| 5. Smith (D) 
17. King (D) R| 6. Coad (D) 
18. Hosmer (R) W| 7. Jensen (R) 
19. Holifield (D) R| 8. Hoeven (R) 
20. Smith (R) Ww 
21. Heistand (R) a ced 
22. Corman (D) R| 1. Avery (R) 
23. Doyle (D) R 2. Ellsworth (R) 
24. Lipscomb (R) Ww 7 a ” 
25. Rousselot (R) A — vl 
26. Roosevelt (D) R 6. Dole (R) 
COLORADO 
1. Rogers RI 1. st Pe scp mad 
2. Dominick (R) . oo ot ) 
3. Chenoweth (R) wl 3 — o ) 
4. Aspinall (D) R 4. Chelf (D) 
CONNECTICUT 5. Spence (D) 
1. Daddario (D) R| 6. Watts (D) 
2. Seely-Brown (R) R| 7. Perkins (D) 
3. Giaimo (D) R| 8. Siler (R) 
6 Sol R LOUISIANA 
5. Monagan (D) R| 1. Hebert (D) 
AL Kowalski (D) R| 2. Boggs (D) 
DELAWARE 3. Willis (D) 
4. Brooks (D) 
Mee oe aR 5. Passman (D) 
FLORIDA 6. Morrison (D) 
1. Cramer (R) W| 7. Thompson (D) 
2. Bennett (D) R| 8. McSween (D) 
3. Sikes (D) Ww 
4. Fascell (D) R MAINE 
5. Herlong (D) Ww 1. Garland (R) 
6. Rogers (D) w| 2: Tupper (R) 
7. Haley (D) WwW 3. McIntire (R) 
8. Matthews (D) Ww MARYLAND 
GEORGI 1. Johnson (D) 
1. Hagan (D) G A NV 2. Brewster (D) 
2. Pilcher (D) 7 
3. Forrester (D) w| 4 Failon (D) 
4. Flynt (D) i R 3 Lankford (D) 
5. James C. Davis (D) w| © Mathias (R) 
6. Vinson (D) R 7. Friedel (D) 
7. John W. Davis (D) R MASSACHUSETTS 
8. Blitch W! 1. Conte (R) 
9. Landrum R} 2. Boland (D) 
10. Stephens (D) W| 3. Philbin (D) 
HAWAII : Donohue (D) 
AL Inouye (D) nl? ooae 
IDAHO 7. Lane (D) 
1. Pfost (D) R| 8. Macdonald (D) 
2. Harding (D) R]| 9. Keith (R) 
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MacGregor (R) 


. Karath (D) 

. Judd (R) 

. Marshall (D) 
. Andersen (R) 
. Blatnik (D) © 

. Langen (R) 


MISSISSIPPI 


. Abernethy (D) 
. Whitten (D) 

. Smith (D) 

. Williams (D) 

. Winstead (D) 
. Colmer (D) 


MISSOURI 


. Karsten (D) 
. Curtis (R) 

. Sullivan (D) 
. Randall (D) 
. Bolling (D) 
. Hull (D) 


Hall (R) 
Ichord (D) 


. Cannon (D) 
. Jones (D) 
. Moulder (D) 


MONTANA 


. Olsen (D) 
. Battin (R) 


NEBRASKA 


. Weaver (R) 

. Cunningham (R) 
. Beermann (R) 

. Martin (R) 


NEVADA 


AL Baring (D) 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


. Merrow (R) _ 
. Bass (R) 


NEW JERSEY 


. Cahill (R) 

. Glenn (R) 

. Auchincloss (R) 
. Thompson (D) 
. Frelinghuysen (R) 
. Dwyer (R) 

. Widnall (R) 

- Joelson (D) 

. Osmers (R) 

. Rodino (D) 

. Addonizio (D) 
. Wallhauser (R) 
. Gallagher (D) 

. Daniels (D) 


NEW MEXICO 
Montoya (D) 
Morris (D) 


NEW YORK 


. Pike (D) 

- Derounian (R) 
. Becker (R) 

. Dooley (R) 

. Barry (R) 

. St. George (R) 
. Wharton (R) 

. O’Brien (D) 

- King (R) 

. Stratton(D) 

- Kilburn (R) 

. Pirnie (R) 

. Riehlman (R) 
. Taber (R) 
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Senmeinenesssssin 


7. Robison (R) 
. Weis (R) 

. Ostertag (R) 
. Miller (R) 

. Dulski (D) 

. Pillion (R) 

. Goodell (R) 


New York City 


. Halpern (R) 

. Addabbo (D) 
. Holtzman (D) 
. Delaney (D) 
. Anfuso (D) 

. Keogh (D) 

. Kelly (D) 

. Celler (D) 

. Carey (D) 

. Multer (D) 

. Rooney (D) 

. Ray (R) 

. Powell (D) 

. Lindsay (R) 

. Santangelo (D) 
. Farbstein (D) 
. Ryan (D) 

. Zelenko (D) 

. Healey (D) 

. Gilbert (D) 

. Buckley (D) 
. Fino (R) 


NORTH CAROLINA 
. Bonner (D) 

. Fountain (D) 

. Henderson (D) 
. Cooley (D) 

. Scott (D) 

. Kornegay (D) 
- Lennon (D) 

. Kitchin (D) 

. Alexander (D) 
. Jonas (R) 

. Whitener (D) 

. Taylor (D) 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Short (R) 
Nygaard (R) 


OHIO 


. Scherer (R) 

. Clancy (R) 

. Schenck (R) 

- McCulloch (R) 
. Latta (R) 

. Harsha (R) 

- Brown (R) 

. Betts (R) 

. Ashley (D) 

- Moeller (D) 

- Cook (D) 

. Devine (R) 

. Mosher (R) 

. Ayres (R) 

. Moorehead (R). 
. Bow (R) 

. Ashbrook (R) 
. Hays (D) 

. Kirwan (D) | 
. Feighan (D) 
- Vanik (D) 

. Bolton (R) 

- Minshall (R) 


OKLAHOMA 


. Belcher (R) 

. Edmonson (D) 
. Albert (D) 

. Steed (D) 

. Jarman (D) 

. Wickersham (D) 


OREGON 


. Norblad (R) 
. Ullman (D) 
. Green (D) 
. Durno (R) 


PENNSYLVANIA 
. Milliken (R) 

. Curtin (R) 

. Dague (R) 

. Scranton (R) 
. Flood (D) 

. Fenton (R) 

. Schweiker (R) 
. Rhodes (D) 

. Walter (D) 

. Vacant 

. Schneebeli (R) 
. Whalley (R) 

. Goodling (R) 
. Van Zandt (R) 
- Dent (D) 

. Saylor (R) 

. Gavin (R) 

. Kearns (R) 

. Clark (D) 

. Morgan (D) 

. Fulton (R) 
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. Moorhead (D) 
. Corbett (R) 
. Holland (D) 


Philadelphia _ 


. Barrett (D) 

. Granahan (D) 
. Byrne (D) 

. Nix (D) 

. Green (D) 

. Toll (D) 


RHODE ISLAND 
. St. Germain (D) 
. Fogarty (D) 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
. Rivers (D) 
. Riley (D) 


Dorn (D) 


. Ashmore (D) 
. Hemphill (D) 
. McMillan (D) 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
. Reifel (R) 
. Berry (R) 


TENNESSEE 


. Vacant 

. Baker (R) 

. Frazier (D) 
. Evins (D) 


Loser (D) 
Bass (D) 


. Murray (D) 
. Everett (D) 
. Davis (D) 


TEXAS 


. Patman (D) 

. Brooks (D) 

. Beckworth (D) 
. Rayburn (D) 

. Alger (R) 

. Teague (D) 

. Dowdy (D) 

. Thomas (D) 

. Thompson (D) 
. Thornberry (D) 
. Poage (D) 

. Wright (D) 

. Ikard (D) 

. Young (D) 

. Kilgore (D)_ 

. Rutherford (D) 
- Burleson (D) 
. Rogers (D) 

. Mahon (D) 

. Kilday (D) 

. Fisher (D) 

. Casey (D) 


UTAH 


. Peterson (D) 
- King (D) 


VERMONT 


AL Stafford (R) 


VIRGINIA 


. Downing (D) 
. Hardy (D) 


Gary (D) 


. Abbitt (D) 

. Tuck (D) 

. Poff (R) 

. Harrison (D) 
. Smith (D) 

. Jennings (D) 
. Broyhill (R) 


WASHINGTON 


. Pelly (R) 

. Westland (R) 
. Hansen (D) 

. May (R) 

. Horan (R) 

. Tollefson (R) 

. Magnuson (D) 


WEST VIRGINIA 
. Moore (R) 

. Staggers (D) 
. Bailey (D) 

. Hechler (D) 
. Kee (D) 

. Slack (D) 


WISCONSIN 


. Schadeberg (R) 
. Kastenmeier (D) 
. Thomson (R) 

. Zablocki (D) 

.. Reuss (D) 

. Van Pelt (R) 


Laird (R) 


. Byrnes (R) 
. Johnson (D) 
. O’Konski (R) 


WYOMING 


AL Harrison (R) 
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fits to an additional 545,000 work- 
‘ers. His measure would bring pro- 
-tection to 140,000 laundry workers, 
‘165,000 hotel and motel employes 
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Important Step Forward: 


Minimum Wage Bill | 
Signed by 


Pres. John F. Kennedy has signed into law the 1961 minimum 
wage amendments marking the first expansion of basic 
tion since passage of the Fair Labor Standards Act in 1938. 
Flanked by congressional leaders and a large group of AFL-CIO 
(@icisls headed by Pres. George Moony, Kennedy affixed his 


Kennedy 


to the bill raising the min-‘ 
jmum, in steps, to $1.25 and bring- 
ing 3.6 million new workers under 
wage-hour protection. 

At the historic White House cere- 
monies, Kennedy called the im- 
srovernents “a most important step 
forward,” but declared that the bill 
“doesn’t finish the job.” He fore- 
cast “greater gains in the months 
and years ahead.” 

Meany earlier had pledged that 
labor would continue its efforts “in 
behalf of the ‘working poor’” in 
order to achieve “final elimination 
of starvation wages and sweatshop 
hours from all phases of American 
life.” 

Kennedy had special praise for 
Meany and the other leaders of 
organized labor for their “long in- 
terest” in minimum wage improve- 
ments. Virtually every member of 
their unions, the President said, is 
paid more than $1.25 an hour, “but 
they have been concerned about 
unorganized workers who have 
been at the bottom of the economic 
ladder, who have not benefited 
from the growing prosperity in this 
country . . . and who need our 


- Meanwhile, Rep. Adam Clayton 
Powell (D-N. Y.), chairman of the 
House Labor Committee, acting 
almost before the ink was dry on 
the new wage-hour law, introduced 
a bill calling for extension of bene- 


and 240,000 restaurant. workers 
eliminated, at various stages, from 
coverage of this year’s measure. 


The minimum wage bill con- 
stituted a major plank in Ken- 
nedy’s legislative program. On 
the heels of its enactment, the 
President signed into law another 
bill to channel funds to 500,000 
needy children and 200,000 job- 
less parents. 


The temporary $200 million ex- 
tension of the federal-state program 
of aid to dependent children permits 
financial assistance to children 
whose parents are unemployed. 
Previously this type of aid was avail- 
able only to children left destitute 
because of desertion, illegitimacy 
or the death of a parent. 

Signing of the bill by Kennedy 
put into operation a second part of 
the Administration’s program for 
easing distress caused by the reces- 
sion. The other half of the program 
temporary extension of unem- 


Suffridge Goes with 
Johnson to Asia 


AFL-CIO Vice Pres. James 
A. Suffridge, president of the 
Retail Clerks, is accompany- 
ing the party of Vice Pres. 
Lyndon Johnson on its Asian 
tour as a representative of 
U.S. organized labor. 

Suffridge, a member of the 
AFL-CIO Inter-American Af- 
fairs Committee and an exec- 
utive board member of the 
Intl. Confederation of Com- 
mercial, Clerical & Technical 
Employes, was chosen for the 
Johnson trip because of his 
long interest in foreign affairs. 

The Vice President’s party 
is visiting the Philippines, 
South Viet Nam, Formosa 
and other points in the Far 
and Middle East. 


The signing of the two bills came 
against this backdrop of Capitol 
Hill action on other phases of Ken- 
nedy’s legislative program: 

@ The House, by an overwhelm- 
ing vote of 308 to 110, approved a 
10-year extension of the program of 
federal grants to states to combat 
water pollution, and raised the 
annual grants from $3 million to 
$5 million. The bill also doubles 
the previous level of $50 million a 
year in grants for construction of 
waste treatment plants. 

@ The House, by voice vote, 
passed and sent to the Senate a 
modified version of Kennedy’s pro- 
gram of higher annual authoriza- 
tions for the interstate highway pro- 
gram. The bill is designed to bring 
in $900 million annually in added 
revenues for the program. 


Kennedy had urged raising the 
entire amount through increased 
_highway-user taxes, while the 
House-passed bill provides $750 
million via this method and di- 
version of the remaining $150 
million annual from general rev- 
enues. 


The measure would continue 
gasoline and diesel fuel taxes at 
the present 4-cent-per-gallon level 
through Oct. 1, 1972—target date 
for completion of the vast new net- 
work of interstate highways. It also 
calls for increases in truck, tire and 
tube taxes during the same period. 

@ Sen. Joseph S. Clark (D-Pa.) 
and Rep. Emmanuel Celler (D- 
N. Y.) introduced six bills in the 
Senate and House aimed at imple- 
menting the civil rights plank of 
the 1960 Democratic platform. 
They included constitutional amend- 
ments to eliminate poll taxes and 
literacy tests as requirements for 
voting; a bill requiring racially seg- 
regated schools to adopt desegrega- 
tion plans within six months; a bill 
authorizing the Attorney General 
to initiate civil injunction suits in 
civil rights cases; a fair employment 
practices bill; and a measure ex- 
tending the life of the Civil Rights 
Commission. 

@ The House voted 231 to 157 
to extend, for two years, the Mex- 
ican farm labor program after re- 
jecting employer restrictions and 
safeguards for American workers 
sought by the Administration and 
the AFL-CIO. Before the vote, un- 
successful efforts were made to 
amend the bill to bar employers 
from importing Mexicans unless 
they made a “reasonable effort” 
first to hire Americans, and put a 
floor under the wages of Mexican 
laborers. 


In another action, Kennedy 
met at the White House with the 


the Appalachian Mountains area 
— Kentucky, Alabama, Mary- 
land, North Carolina, Pennsyl-_ 
vania, Tennessee, Virginia and 
West Virginia—to discuss the re- 
cently enacted Area Redevelop- 
ment Act.’ 

The President pledged that the 
new program would focus particular 
attention on the eight-state area, de- 
scribed as one of the most con- 
centrated groupings of distressed 


areas in the nation. 


governors of the eight states in . 


UNION | OFFICIALS pose at White House with Pres. John F. Kennedy following signing of minimum 
wage law improvements. Left to right are: Pres. Alex Rose, Hatters; Pres. Jacob S. Potofsky, Clothing 
Workers; Pres. David Dubinsky, Ladies’ Garment Workers; Pres. James A. Suffridge, Retail Clerks; 
Kennedy; AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany; Pres. William Pollock, Textile Workers Union of America; 
Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg; AFL-CIO Legislative Dir. Andrew J. Biemiller; Vice Pres. Alex 
Bail, Retail, Wholesale & Department Store Union; Sec.-Treas. Patrick E. Gorman, Meat Cutters; and 
Pres. C. J. Haggerty, AFL-CIO Building & Construction Trades Dept. 


Sehool Aid Measure 


Nears Vote 


(Continued from Page 1) 


approach and reported a bill which 
counts both public and private 
school children for purposes of 
determining the amount to be paid 
to each state. It retained Kennedy’s 
restrictions, however, in granting 
funds only to public schools for 
classroom construction or teach- 
ers’ salaries. 

The bill also calls for extension 
for three years of the program of 
aid to so-called “impacted” areas 
—communities in which school 
population is swollen by the chil- 
dren of employes at such major 
federal installations as missile sites 
or military bases. The bill would 
provide $840 million for continu- 
ation of the program. Kennedy had 
asked that the aid to “impacted” 
areas be trimmed back and that 
only $600 million be voted for this 
purpose. 

As the Senate squared away 
for debate on the bill—similar 
im general details, but not in fi- 
mances, to the two-year schook- 
aid bill which is passed by a 54- 
35 vote in February 1960—the 
House Education Committee pre- 
pared to take up a similar mea- 
sure. 


Earlier, an Education subcom- 
mittee had reported a school-aid 
measure which would include pri- 
vate school pupils in the state-by- 
state head count, drop the per-pupil 
minimum to $12 and couple with 
it a different “equalization formu- 


in Senate 


la,” and extend for another three 
years the $840 million “impacted” 
areas program. 

When the aid-to-education bill 
hits the House floor, it will pre- 
sent a major new challenge to the 
strength of the Administration 
forces. In the House debate, the 
fight may center on the question 
of providing federal funds for 
teachers’ salaries. 


Last year, the House passed a $1 
billion school measure authorizing 
grants only for classroom construc- 
tion. The bill was later bottled up 
in the Rules Committee, then under 
control of the conservative coali- 
tion, and was never sent to Sen- 
ate-House conference committee. 

Meanwhile, the House Educa- 
tion Committee continued work on 
a companion education measure 
submitted by the Administration to 
aid the nation’s colleges. By a vote 
of 16-15, it put back into the meas- 
ure Kennedy’s request for $900 
million for college scholarships, 
which the committee tentatively 
had stripped from the measure in 
earlier deliberations. The federally 
financed, state-administered schol- 
arships would go to talented but 
needy students. 

The college-aid bill also carries 
provisions for a five-year, $1.5 bil- 
lion program of long-term, low- 
interest loans for construction of 
college classrooms, laboratories, li- 


braries and related structures. 


ered will start at the $1 level. 


Wage-Hour Amendments 
Make Labor Day ‘Special’ 


Labor Day will have a special meaning this year—and for 
the next five years—to the millions of Americans protected by 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. 


The 1961 wage-hour amendments—providing for a $1.25- 
an-hour minimum, in steps, and coverage for 3.6 million new 
workers—were signed into law by Pres. John F. Kennedy on 
May 5. The effective date of the higher minimums will come 
120 days later on Sunday, Sept. 3. 

Thus the actual pay increases will come for the first time 
on the payday following Labor Day. At that time, presently 
covered workers will go to $1.15 an hour, and the newly cov- 


There are some 1.9 million presently covered workers be- 
low the $1.15 level, and some 660,000 newly covered workers 
making less than $1. For these more than 2.5 million workers, 
then, Labor Day 1961 will be the signal for significant wage 


The step-ups in the minimums, and the gradual ceiling that 
will be placed on hours for newly protected workers, will go 
into effect over the next five years on the same ier tae 
each Labor Day a constant reminder of the major break 
through scored with the 1961 FLSA amendments. 


AFL-CIO Asks 
Enactment of 
Pollution Bill 


The AFL-CIO has urged quick 
Senate concurrence in a House- 
passed bill to help states and com- 
munities protect the nation’s water 
supply against pollution. 

Legislative Dir. Andrew J. Bie- 
miller told a Senate Public Works 
subcommittee that existing anti- 
pollution programs are inadequate 
for the nation’s present needs and 
he warned that future population 
and industzial growth will require 
a stepped-up program. 

The House-passed Blatnik bill, 
by doubling the present authori- 
zation for federal grants-in-aid 
for sewage disposal to $100 mil- 
lion a year for 10 years, is “in- 
dispensable,” Biemiller declared. 

Labor is “gratified” that the Ken- 
nedy Administration “has given 
proper importance to the problem 
of water pollution,” he said. 

“No longer does the shadow of 
an executive veto hang over the 
legislation,” he noted, referring to 
former Pres. Eisenhower's veto of 
an earlier Blatnik bill last year. 

While the nation only used 8 
percent of the total water supply 
in 1900, it used 60 percent in 
1960 and will need to use an 
estimated 88 percent by 1975, 
Biemiller pointed out. 

The AFL-CIO spokesman strong- 
ly endorsed the provision of the 
bill extending jurisdiction of the 
Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act to all navigable waters in the 
United States and declared the Eis- 
enhower Acministration “wore its 
budgetary goggles” in describing 
water pollution as a “uniquely local 
blight.” 


Lockheed Negro 
IAM Unit Merged 


Marietta, Ga——The merger of a 
400-member Negro Machinists lo- 
cal into three other IAM lodges at. 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. here has 
been voted by IAM District 33, 
which represents all of the 10,000 
unionists at the plant. 

The action— under which the 
Negro local was absorbed into the 
locals representing, respectively, 
day-shift, night-shift and clerical 
and technical employes—came aft- 
er the Negro local voted to rescind 
an earlier request that it be allowed 
to continue its segregated status. 

The lodge was established, at the 
request of the Negroes, in 1951 and 
was one of the last segregated units 
chartered by the IAM. In 1957, 


IAM Vice Pres. Jesse C. McGlon 
said, the international directed the 
merger of the four Lockheed 
lodges. The order was rescinded 
after the Negroes voted unanimous- 
ly to request permission to retain 
their separate charter. 
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AZ 


NLRB Considering 


Delegating Powers 


(Continued from Page 1) 

David E. Feller, general counsel 
of the AFL-CIO Industrial Union 
Dept., charged that the NLRB has 
“multiplied its own difficulties and 
thrown monkey wrenches into its 
own machinery” by assuming func- 
tions not given to it by law. 

‘Dreamed Up’ by Board 

Describing ‘the Boston Gas Co. 
Case, in which the NLRB first 
ruled that a contract containing a 
standard check-off of dues provision 
was invalid and then reversed itself, 
Feller said the issue of the check-off 
provision had not been raised by 
any party to the representation case 

and “had apparently been dreamed 
up, out of the air, by the board 
itself.” 

By the time the board’s first 
decision in the case had been 
handed down, the whole question 
of whether the existing contract 
was a bar to a representation 
election was meaningless since 
the contract expired three days 
after the date of the decision, 
Feller noted. 

He said the case revealed “an 
agency apparently possessed by a 
driving desire to insert itself into 
situations on its own motion, and 
with an apparent determination to 
go to the very limit of the law, if 
not beyond, to enforce restrictions 
on union activity, whether con- 
tained in the statute which the 
board is supposed to administer or 
not.” 

Fields, who has been NLRB exec- 
utive secretary since March 1960 
and an employe of the board since 
1941, pictured the agency as heavily 
overburdened by a case load which 
has soared from 13,000 in 1955 to 
an estimated 23,000 in the current 
fiscal year. He suid a “serious back- 
log” developed early in 1960 “and 
has increased steadily.” 

Advocating transformation of 


the NLRB into an appellate body 
which would decide for itself 


whether to consider appeals from 


trial examiner decisions, Fields 
said: 

“In that capacity the board can 
and will concern itself with major 
policy questions arising from this 
difficult and complex law. 

“It can and will survey and eval- 
uate the impact and ramifications 
of its decisions upon day to day 


labor relations and the development | # 


of this law. 

“It may use its wide discretionary 
powers to evolve the rules of that 
part of the labor relations game that 
is within its orbit so that labor and 
management . . . will know what is 
fair and what is foul.” 3 

Injustices Cited 

Pollock, accompanied by seven 
rank-and-file TWUA members from 
the South, told the Pucinski sub- 
committee of the “injustice .. . in- 
flicted under the cover of the Taft- 
Hartley Act and the NLRB’s in- 
terpretation of that law.” 

The TWUA presented case his- 
tories of organizing attempts in re- 
cent years and charged that: 

“Pro-union workers find them- 
selves denied such basic rights 
as freedom of speech and assem- 
bly. 

“They are browbeaten, brain- 
washed and terrorized by their 
employers. ... 

“Racial and religious hatred is 
exploited, and espionage, vio- 
lence and brutality are also used 
to kill off union sentiment.” 

These things happen, Pollock and 
TWUA Counsel Benjamin Wyle 
charged, because neither the NLRB 
nor the Taft-Hartley Act makes 
“a fair attempt to stop them.” 

Representatives of the Maritime 
Union and Technical Engineers 
also presented testimony critical of 
NLRB decisions and procedures. 

Labor board spokesmen said no 
timetable has been set for submis- 
sion of a reorganization plan. How- 
ever, NLRB Chairman Frank W. 
McCulloch is scheduled to testify 
before the Pucinski subcommittee 
and may spell out the agency’s plans 
at that time. 


Church Leaders Deny 
Pope Favors “Work’ 


Prominent Catholic clergymen and editors have sharply challenged 
an Indiana priest’s claim that a letter from the Vatican to a 
Catholic group in France represented an endorsement of so-called 
“right-to-work” laws in the United States. 


This claim, made by the Rev. 


John E. Coogan of West Baden 


Springs, Ind., has been widely cir-® 


culated by the National Right-to- 
Work Committee in an effort to 
counteract statements by leading 
Catholic bishops and theologians 
denouncing the union-shop ban. 
The Catholic commentators 
said Fr. Coogan misinterpreted a 
letter sent by the Vatican Secre- 
tary of State, Cardinal Tardini, on 
behalf of Pope John XXIII, to a 
Social Week gathering in France. 
The letter, they noted, dealt with 
special problems of Communist 
domination of some European 
labor groups and did not apply to 
conditions in the United States. 
Msgr. George G. Higgins, di- 
rector of the Social Action Dept. of 
the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference—which serves as the sec- 
retariat for the Administrative 
Board of American Bishops — 
pointed out that the Vatican warn- 
ing “was not directed against the 
union shop as we know it in the 
United States. It was directed 
against ‘all forms of usurped col- 
lective domination,’ ” Msgr. Higgins 
declared, quoting from the letter. 
He added: “The union shop in 
the United States is not a form of 
‘usurped collective domination.’ ” 
Another member of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference staff, 
the Rev. John F, Cronin, and the 


Rev. William J. Lee, dean of St. 
Mary’s Seminary at Baltimore, 
scoffed at the implication that the 
Pope was using a letter to a Catholic 
conference in France to rebuke 
the many American bishops who 
have condemned so-called “right- 
to-work” laws. 

Joseph A. Breig, associate editor 
of the official Catholic newspaper 
in the Cleveland, O., diocese, de- 
clared: 

“Fr. Coogan seems to have 
allowed his well-known total attach- 
ment to ‘right-to-work’ laws to lead 
him into the unpalatable error of 
trying to make Pope John say some- 
thing that Pope John has not said 
and is extremely unlikely ever t 
say.” x 

Rev. Raymond T. Bosler, editor 
of the newspaper of the Archdiocese 
of Indianapolis, said the Vatican 
letter “simply restates” the Catholic 
Church’s opposition to undemo- 
cratic operations of totalitarian un- 
ions and emphasized: 

“Anyone who says that this 
description fits unions in this 
country acknowledges that he 
knows nothing about American 
unions.” 

The comments by leading Cath- 
olics were released by the National 


Council for Industrial Peace. 


Wheatley of the union. 


FOLLOWING TRADITION, AFL-CIO Pres. 
breaks a plate against the new headquarters of the Potters in East 
Liverpool, O., to dedicate the structure. Looking on is Pres. E. L. 


George Meany 


New Headquarters 
Dedicated by Potters 


East Liverpool, O.—The American labor movement must take 
the lead in arousing the American people to a new “sense of ur- 
gency” about chronic unemployment and other problems—but first 
it must arouse union members themselves, AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany told labor and industry leaders here at the dedication of a 


new headquarters building of the 
Potters. 

“Take pride in this fine new 
building, as a symbol of your long, 
hard-fought efforts,’ Meany told 
the audience after dedicating the 
building by breaking a piece of 
pottery against it. 

‘Pressing Dangers’ Seen 

“Take pride in your organization 
and its record of steady growth. 
But do not lose sight of the real 
and pressing dangers ahead. 
“Do not be lulled—as so many of 
our fellow Americans have been 
lulled—into complacency, because 
it seems to be only the other fellow 
who’s in trouble.” 

Pres. E. L. Wheatley of the 
Potters, who presided, said the 
building, erected on a hill seven 
miles north of this national pot- 
tery center, “represents the un- 
ion’s faith in the future of an in- 
dustry” that has faced major 
problems successfully, and now 
faces strong foreign competition 
and severe unemployment. 


A color guard of Marines, Air 
Force, Army and Navy represent- 
atives raised the national colors 
over the single-story modernistic 
hall and office building. Among 
those who spoke were Rep. Cleve- 
land Bailey (D-W. Va.) and Sec.- 
Treas. Joseph Lewis of the AFL- 
CIO Union Label & Service Trades 
Dept. 

Wealth ‘Not Enough’ 
Meany said labor has come a 
long way since the days when the 
typical union headquarters was a 
“shabby office in a shabby build- 
ing.” Workers, ought not to live 
in slums and there is no reason why 
their unions should operate in slum 
surroundings, he said, adding: 

“Having said this, let me 

sound a note of warning. In our 
movement, the mere possession 
of property, of material wealth, 
is not enough to assure happi- 
ness or security.” 

Down the years, labor has made 
great strides by organizing new un- 
ions, expanding older ones, raising 
wages and improving social bene- 
fits, he said. It has become a “truly 
powerful force for good” in our 
national life. It has used its 
strength to help bring about sweep- 
ing improvements for all Ameri- 
cans, 

These achievements, the AFL- 
CIO president said, are a living 
monument, “faz more significant 


than anything we can build out of 


brick or steel.” Yet it is in the 
economic area, Meany asserted, 
that we face our greatest danger. 

When the nation has “recovered” 
from the latest recession—its fourth 
in the last eight or nine years—65 
out of every 1,000 U.S. workers 
will still be looking for jobs, he said. 


Members’ Help Asked 

In the 10 years ahead, the work 
force will grow by 1.3 million per- 
sons, not counting those who retire 
or die. But last year alone, almost 
1 million industrial jobs disappeared 
—wiped out by “job changes, by 
automation. 

To help find answers to such 
problems, labor needs the assistance 
of all its members, Meany said. 
Pointing to the AFL-CIO program 
for recovery, he said “to get that 
program moving the way it should, 
we need the help of union members 
everywhere.” 


Hears Dual 


of abuses by management. 


Sea Unions Hit | 
Appointees to” 
Study Group >| 


The AFL-CIO Maritime Tradgeg 
Dept. has protested appointmeny § 
made by Commerce Sec. Luther 
Hodges to a seven-member com. 
mittee to study problems in the 
maritime industry. 

Six of the members of the com 
mittee, the union spokesmen de 
clared in a letter to Hodges, have 
had no experience or background 
in the maritime field. 

Their participation in the st 
Maritime Trades Dept. Pres. Paul 
Hall and Legislative Dir. E. 
Altman wrote, “would of necessity § 
be perfunctory and uniformed.” = 

The seventh appointee, Eu. 
gene Holman, former chairmag 
of the Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey, was described as the for 
mer head “of what is probably 
the largest ‘runway-flag’ fleet.” 

U. S. maritime unions hay 
waged a continuing battle againg 
“runaway” ships, which are regige 
tered by their American owneg 
under the flags of foreign countries 
to escape U. S. safety laws, wage 
scales and working conditions. Pam 
ama, Liberia and Honduras agg 
among the leading non-maritimg 
nations which have provided “flags 
of convenience” for Americans 
owned “runaway” shipping. 


Members Listed 

In addition to Holman, the coms 
mittee members are: Donald K, 
David, head of the Ford Foundae 
tion, as chairman; T. V. Hauser, 
former chairman of Sears Roebuck 
& Co.; William P. Foster, head of 
Olin-Mathieson; Herbert Hoover, 
Jr.; Carter, Burgess, of the Amer 
ican Machine & Foundry Co., and 
American Red Cross Pres. Alfred 
P. Gruenther. 
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Boiler Makers’: Parley } 


Morals Hit’ 


Long Beach—Undersec. of Labor W. Willard Wirtz has de 
nounced here the “double standards of morality” of those wht 
quickly criticize any abuse of ethics by labor, but are more tolerait 


_ Speaking to.the nearly 750 delegates at the 21st quadrennial com 
vention of the Boiler Makers, Wirtz® i 


said the recent convictions of some 
30 leaders of the electrical industry 
was a prime example of the double 
standard of morality. 

“If the industry leaders had been 
labor leaders instead, we would not 
hear the end of it for many years 
to come. When there are abuses 
by some labor leaders, those lead- 
ers are identified with the whole 
labor movement, This did not hap- 
pen with the management abuses,” 
he said. 

As the convention neared its 
close, the delegates re-elected Pres. 
William Calvin for a four-year 
term. Also re-elected. was Sec.- 


-Treas. Homer Patton. 


Per capita dues were boosted by 
$1 a month, bringing the total to 
$3.75 including $1.25 marked for 
insurance. The last per capita hike 
was 50 cents, adopted in 1953. 

Rep. James Roosevelt outlined 
the battle in Congress over the 
minimum wage and said that the 
best answer this nation can give 
to communism is to make our 
own system work so well com- 


munism will have no appeal. 


The minimum wage victory, i 
said, marked “the first time in 
years that we were successfully abl 
to battle the commercial interestt 
that are always trying to keep tht 
right to exploit and to work those 
people they can get to work at lem 
than a living wage.” 

“The battle will have to com 
tinue,” he said, “for we didn’t dé 
all the job.” 

On racial discrimination, Witt 
told the convention, the best sufi 
mary of the Administration’s pot 
tion is that “we mean business about 
what has for too long been a mattéf 
of fine words; no one is going to 08 
denied equal opportunity to work 
for the government or on its comm 
tracts.” * 

He praised the national disputt® 
adjustment plan adopted by the 
AFL-CIO Building & Constructio@ 
Trades Dept. last February, and 
said the arbitration board it @# 
tablished “holds great promise fom 
the resolution, without the wast® 
and loss of work stoppages, of dig# 
putes which a democracy fighting 
for its life could ill afford,” ‘3 
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